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Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize,  $10.00 ; 
second  prize,  $5.00;  and  three  honorable  mention  awards  of 
a  year’s  subscription  to  “The  Photographic  Times.” 

■  CONDITIONS  - 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As 
awards  are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing 
nicely,  it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper 
with  a  glossy  surface.  Put  name  and  address  on  back  of  .each  print, 
and  prepay  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  picture  was  taken  separ¬ 
ately  by  mail.  Data  required  in  this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposur, 
hour  of  day,  season,  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed  as  plate, 
lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

No  print  will  be  eligible  that  has  ever  appealed  in  any  other 
American  publication. 

Prints  will  be  returned  if  requested  at  the  time  of  sending  and  postage 
prepaid  for  their  return.  All  other  prints  become  the  property  of  this 
publication,  to  be  used  in  “The  Photographic  Times,”  as  required;  credit 
will  of  course  be  given  if  so  used. 

Prints  must  reach  us  thirty  days  before  the  issue  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Entries  for  February  close  December  31st.  Prints  received 
too  late  for  one  competition  will  be  included  with  entries  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  month.  Entries  for  March  close  January  31st. 

We  will  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard  ’-equired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Checks  for  prizes  will  be  mailed  the  25th  of  the  month  in  which  the 
print  appears. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  is  an  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  C  ’voted  to  the  interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

PRICE— The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  a  year  payable  in  advance.  Ten  r  nts  a  copy. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  For  all 
other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  50  cents  for  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.— When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be  given. 
The  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  paper  continued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  discontinuance  of  the  subscription 
is  desired. 

HOW  TO  REMIT. —Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-Order,  or  Money-Order,  pay¬ 
able  to  order  of  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association.  Cash  should  be  sent  in  Registered  Letter. 

LETTERS  should  be  addressed  : 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

Copyright,  1906,  by  39  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  January  17,  1905,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y„  under  the  Act  of  Congress 

of  March  3,  1879. 
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What's  to  Become 

of  Them? 


This  little  group,  growing  in 
a  tenement  alley  — father 
killed  by  accident,  mother  in 
a  hospital — is  one  of  3927 
families  cared  for  in  their 
homes,  besides  23,051  individ¬ 
uals  given  fresh  air  outings  last 
year.  Between  Thanksgiving 
and  Easter  thousands  more  will 
need  help,  prompt,  adequate. 

Hotv  much  tvill  you 
iri'VesI  in  such 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION? 

School  shoes  for  barefoot  boys  and  girls.  $1.00  to  $2.00. 


Glasses,  that  so  called  “stupid  children”  can  see,  1.50. 

Warm  dresses  for  underfed  working  girls,  5.00. 

Coal,  so  mother  can  do  washing  and  keep  the 

little  ones  warm  10.00. 

Rent,  to  save  eviction  while  breadwinner  is  sick.  25.00. 

A  visitor  to  represent  you  in  tenement  homes. 


$50  a  month,  $600  a  year. 

Food  and  care  for  the  hungry,  aged,  sick,  conva¬ 
lescing,  No  sum  too  large  or  too  small. 

WILL  YOU  HELP  TO  CELEBRATE  CHRISTMAS  THIS  WAY 

and  to  keep  it  up?  If  you  state  preference,  we  will  gladly  write  just  how 
and  for  whom  your  gift  is  used.  You  can  have  a  part,  real  and  personal, 
in  relieving  suffering  and  preventing  dependence  in  America’s  most  con¬ 
gested  city. 

Life  Membership,  $250.  Annual  Membership,  $10  and  up. 

Needed  for  the  year’s  work,  $150,000. 

R.  FULTON  CUTTING,  President. 

Send  checks  and  inquiries  to  R.  S.  MINTURN,  Treasurer,  Room  29,  No.  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

1845-1906. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times." 
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When  purchasing  a.  Developer  please  be  particular  to  specify 

SCHERJNG’S 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND. 

Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  facsimiles  here  given. 

_  ONE  OUNCE.  _ 

vYROGallic  Acin 

*  RESUBLIMED  *** 

f^E.SCHERING,— 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST,  BERLIN. 


registered 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST— FOURTH— EDITION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

See  that  you  get  the  Genuine  "SCHEIUNG’S.” 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR  DEALERS. 


The  Best  for  Lantern  Slides 


55  cents  per  dozen 

Beautiful  Gradation 
Sparkling  Highlights 
Latitude  of  Exposure 

UNIFORM  RESULTS! 


All  the  leading  professional  Lantern  Slide  makers  use  these  plates, 
which  speaks  for  itself. 

If  YOU  have  not  tried  them,  LOSE  NO  TIME  in  doing  so. 

All  dealers,  or  the  sole  importer 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street,  New  York.  53-55  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  "Photographic  Times  .* 
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A  Book  Which  Tells  You  How  to  do  Things 


Che  Photographic »' 
!  Reference  Book  * 

I 


♦ 

I 

♦ 

♦ 


IFFERENT  from  all 
other  dictionaries  and 
cyclopedias  in  that  it 
deals  only  with  actual 
working  methods, 
processes  and  formulae; 
,  tells  how  to  do  things 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  rather  than  to  give  a 

Ll,  _  m  «  t  u  »  u  mere  list  of  names, 


Compiled 


3.  m  c  T  n  t  o  $  1) 


chemicals,  terms,  etc. 
Practical  information;  boiled  down;  with  an  8-page  index  giving 
instant  reference  to  every  item.  Nearly  1,000  references;  covers  the 
whole  range  of  photography.  A  complete  library  in  itself.  Thousands 
sold.  Nothing  else  like  it  at  the  price. 

344  closely  printed  pages  ;  strong  paper  cover.  PRICE  75  CENTS 


♦ 

f 

I 

* 

t 

♦ 

♦ 


Photographic  *  Cimcs  *  Publishing  *  Association 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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We  have  a  few  copies  left  of 

“In  Na.tvire*s  Image 

the  best  work  on  photography,  by 

W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 


ft 


Following  are 
some  of  the 
Chapters  on 
Pictorial 
Ph <  tography 


Landscape  and  Figures 
Figures  and  Landscape 
Genre 

Telling  a  Story 
Models 

The  Nude  in  Photography 
Portraiture  at  Home 
Children 

Photographing  Flowers 
Interiors 

and 

Over  one  hundred  handsome  illustrations  by  the  leading  photographers 
of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Large.  8  vo.  Cloth.  Decorated.  Full  Gilt.  Irv  Cl 
a  Box.  Price . vJJ^«  Jv 

Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n. 

39  Union  Sqviare,  New  York  City 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

PHOTOGRAMS 

Of  The  Year  1906 

-  -  . 

The  Only  Yearbook  of 
Pictorial  Photography 

CONTAINING 

Critical  Reviews  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  London  Salon.  The  Progress  of  Pic¬ 
torial  Photography  in  East  and  Western  States  of 
America,  Great  Britian,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Canada  and  Australia. 

1  12  ILLUSTRATIONS 

In  Duotone  Inks  on  Toned  Paper 

THREE-COLOR  FRONTISPIECE 

Completely  Representative  of  the  Best  Pictures  of 
the  Year 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Paper  Covers,  $1.00  .  .  Cloth  Bound,  $1.50 

Tennant  &  Ward,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  .  .  New  York 


THE  NUDE  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

(La  Photograph ie  du  nu) 

By  C.  KLARY 

This  book  treats  fully  of  ‘  ‘  The  Nude 
in  Photography  "  as  regards  the  artistic 
results  to  be  obtained.  “  The  Nude  in 
Photography"  contains  ONE  HUNDRED 
illustrations  by  the  most  famous  artist- 
photographers  of  all  countries.  A  uniqite 
collection  of  pictorial  photography,  ob¬ 
tained  from  nature  with  living  models. 

Price:  TWO  Dollars,  postpaid 

Illustrated  Special  Prospectus  sent 
free  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor,  1 7  rue  de  Maubeuge 

PARIS,  FRANCE 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “ Photographic  Times.’ 
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NOW  READY 

Che  Hmertcan  Hrmual  of 
photography  for  1907 

Cwenty- second 
Consecutive  Volume!! 


Is  t  b  c  - 


It  is  now  ready  and  contains  all  the  features  which 
have  popularized,  the  preceding  volumes ,  with  many 
new  names ,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following: 

PARTIAL  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Apertures,  J.  A.  Anderson  ;  Developing  for  Certain  Results,  David 
G.  Archibald  ;  A  Ramble  In  Suburbia,  Dr.  Hugo  Erich  sen  ;  The 
Nude  in  Art,  Maj.  R.  W.  Shufeldt  (Illustrated);  Not  Told  of  In 
Text  Books,  R.  T.  Jeffcott ;  A  Simple  Enlarging  Apparatus,  A  S. 
Hull ;  Artistic  Borders  for  Prints,  R.  E.  M.  Bain  ;  A  Brief,  Wm. 
A  Ellis;  Snow  and  Ice  Crystal  Photography,  W.  A.  Bentley  (Illus.); 
Hunting  Portraits  vs.  Sporting  Pictures,  John  Boyd  (Illus.);  Hints 
on  Flash  Light  Portraiture,  R.W.Taft; 

A  Busy  Man’s  Developer,  by  One  of 
Em’;  The  Fixing  of  Negatives,  J.  C. 

Hegarty;  The  Kids  and  the  Graflex,  Mrs. 

W.  W.  Pearce  (Illus.);  Carbon  Printing  for 
Beginners,  W.  W.  Lakin ;  White  Paste,  and 
Howto  Make  It,  H.  F.  Raess;  Pepper  Sauce 
for  Plain  Roast,  W.  F.  Oliver ;  A  Simple  Dark 
Room  Light,  Richard  Hines,  Jr. ;  Preventing 
Double  Exposures,  Wm.  Archibald;  Profes¬ 
sional  vs.  Amateur  Photographs,  W.  I. 

Scandlin ;  Picture  Making  In  San  Francisco 
After  the  Fire,  E.  A.  Cohen  (Illus.);  With 
a  Cameraln  French  Canada,  M.  O'.  Hammond 
(Illus.) ;  By  the  Canal,  H.  Erie  Cooper  (Illus.); 

Timing  the  Exposure  of  Gas  Light  Prints. 

Geo.  Rettig  (Illus.);  Photographing  in  New 
Orleans,  H.  C.  Delery  (Illus.);  How  to  Pre¬ 
pare  Mss.  and  Illustrations  for  Publication, 

S.  B.  Hord,  former  Editor  American  Annual 
and  Photographic  Times. 


SOME  OF  THE  IL¬ 
LUSTRATORS  ARE: 

KnafflBros.,  J.  L.  Rosenberger, 
Albert  S.  Hull,  Dr.  A.  R. 
Benedict,  Fedora  E.  D.  Brown, 
Geo.  F.  Kuntz,  Baker  Art 
Gallery,  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Cooke, 
J.  Will  Palmer,  Rudolph 
Eickmeyer,  Jr.,  O.  C.  Conkling, 
Helen  Plummer  Gatch,  Carle 
E.  Semon,  Mrs.  Eleanor  W. 
Willard,  George  L.  Beam,  R. 
Duhrkoop,  W.  H.  Porterfield, 
G.  Edwin  Keller,  Louis 
Fleckenstein,  Geo.  F.  Holman, 
Theodore  Eitel,  Myra  A. 
Wiggins,  John  M.  WhiteHead, 
and  many  others". 

Cbere  will  be  over  three  hundred  illustrations  in  all,  including  twenty 
full  page  pictures  in  colors.  Price,  the  same  as  heretofore.  In  paper 
covers,  75  cents;  cloth  bound,  $1.25;  postage,  17  cents  additional.  Cloth  22cts. 

GEO.  MURPHY,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street, 

EXCLUSIVE  SALES  AGENTS.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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The  Paper  you  are 
hearing  about: 

Angelo 

Sepia  Platinum 

AT  NIAGARA  FALLS 


Angelo  Honors,  -  -  -  -  -  13 

All  other  paper  Honors,  -  -  -  -  15 

Total  Salon  Honors,  -  -  28 

AT  BOSTON 

Angelo  pictures  hung,  -  -  -  44 

All  other  pictures  hung,  -  -  -  36 

Total  pictures  hung,  -  -  80 


It  makes  new  business— high  grade,  high  price,  high 
profit  business  in  every  gallery  that  adopts  it. 

Join  the  Modern  Order  of  Angelo. 

JOS.  DI  NUNZIO  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Photographic 

Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 


NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  amateurs, 
professionals,  and  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF 

Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo-Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a  Pho¬ 
tograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 
Photographing  a  Catastrophe 
Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 
Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographic  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


CONTENTS 

Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Mag;ic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 
Photographing  Ink  Crystals 
Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 
Wide-Angle  Studies 
Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneous  Photography 

Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 

Photo-Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele-Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographs 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

Dauble  Exposures 
Comical  Portraits 


Price  : 

ROYAL  OCTAVO,  PAPER  COVERS,  ONE  DOLLAR 

In  card-board  mailing  case.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square,  New  York 
ORDERS  FROM  THE  TRADE  ARE  SOLICITED 
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THE  KODAK  EXHIBITION. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


HAT  amateur 
photography  is 
not  a  fad,  but 
ranks  as  an  ed 
ucational  neces¬ 
sity  and  a  perm¬ 
anent  institution 
in  the  home  was 
most  decidedly 
demonstrated  by 
the  interested 
and  enthusiastic 
crowds  that 
thronged  the 
Concert  Hall  in 
Madison  Square 
Garden  during 
the  two  weeks 
stay  of  the  Kodak  Exhibition  in  New 
York.  Earnest  groups  of  amateur 
photographers  throughout  the  world  have 
been  striving  to  prove  that  there  is  art 
in  photography  and  have  succeeded  nobly 
in  defending  and  proving  their  conten¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  remained  for  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company  to  fully  demon¬ 
strate  the  art  possibilities  of  photography 
to  the  public  in  general.  The  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful  collection  of  enlargements 
shown,  over  three  hundred  in  number, 
are  each  and  every  one  from  amateur 
negatives,  some  made  with  the  simple  and 
inexpensive  little  Brownie  camera,  in 


childish  hands,  and  some  by  hunters  and 
explorers  in  far  off  lands,  and  even  a 
collection  made  by  England’s  Queen. 


GA  TEW  A  Y  AT  OLD  OREAD 
By  Miss  S.  Virginia  Atwell 
(Kodak  Exhibition) 


CHILD  WITH  BALL 
By  Ethel  Terry 
(Kodak  Exhibition) 
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THE  PASSING  SHOW  By  Benj.  W.  Guppy  , 

(Kodak  Exhibition)  j 

k 

There  are  pictures  from  every  part  of  the 
world  and  of  infinite  variety,  and  aside 
from  a  few  of  purely  scientific  or  tech- 
inal  interest,  all  are  alike  rich  in  artistic 
beauty.  The  collection  includes  pictures 
bv  such  well-known  amateurs  as  A. 
Horsley  Hinton,  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Steichen,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
Jr.,  and  many  others.  The  handy  and 
convenient  little  pocket  camera  has  each 
year  still  further  demonstrated  its  use¬ 
fulness  and  adaptability  for  serious 
work,  until  now  the  amateur  afield  with 
a  large  camera  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

Aside  from  its  recreation  features,  the 
camera  has  proven  an  enormous  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  people,  instilling 
in  the  mind  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and 
training  the  eye  to  observe  and  the  memory 
to  retain  much  of  the  beauty  of  nature 
that  would  otherwise  pass,  unnoticed. 
Possibly  there  is  no  other  recreation  so 
many  sided  as  amateur  photography ; 


the  homeside,  how  every  one  of  us 
cherish  the  little  pictures  of  home  and 
those  that  go  to  make  it  up.  In  all  the 
sports,  photography  finds  a  place,  and  oft 
times  even  in  sordid  business,  the  ama¬ 
teur  finds  an  opportunity  to  make  use 
of  his  beloved  camera.  Always  some¬ 
thing  to  interest,  amuse  and  instruct  in 
Kodakery,  and  it  is  as  Dr.  Dixon,  the 
eloquent  lecturer  of  the  exhibition  so 
aptly  terms  it,  the  “Queen  of  Hobbies.” 
While  the  Kodak  Exhibition  is  prompted 
by  commercial  interests  and  is  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  the  products  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  yet  so 
skillfully  is  this  concealed  that  each  visi¬ 
tor  comes  away  feeling  indebted  to  the 
company. 


GOLDEN  LOCKS  By  Dr.  Albert  R .  Benedict 

(Kodak  Exhibition) 


(Kodak  Exhibition) 


THE  TURNIP  GA  THERERS  By  Miss  Stocks 

(Kodak  Exhibition) 
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St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Columbia  Hall,  Janu¬ 
ary  14  to  19. 

Kansas  City,  The  New  Casino,  Janu¬ 
ary  21  to  26. 

Omaha,  Chambers  Hall,  January  28  to 
February  2. 

St.  Paul,  The  Armory,  February  4 
to  9. 

Minneapolis,  Auditorium,  February  11 
to  16. 

Milwaukee,  Public  Service  Auditori¬ 
um,  February  18  to  23. 

Chicago,  Orchestra  Hall,  February  25 
to  28,  March  4  to  7. 

Grand  Rapids,  Auditorium,  March  11 
to  16. 

Toledo,  Zenobia  Hall,  March  19  to  23. 

Detroit,  Light  Guard  Armory,  March 
25  to  30. 


FREIGHT  CARRIER  ON  THE  NILE 
By  Miss  Jean  Sterling 
(Kodak  Exhibition) 


Much  of  the  success  of  the  exhibition 
was  due  to  the  brilliant  and  instructive 
lectures  of  Doctor  Dixon,  and  his  superb 
collection  of  lantern  slides.  We  are  pleas¬ 
ed  to  be  able  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
pictures  shown,  though  regretting  their 
inability  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole. 

We  sincerely  trust  our  readers  will  find 
time  and  opportunity  to  visit  the  Kodak 
Exhibit  at  some  point  in  its  itinerary. 
The  places  where  the  exhibit  will  still  be 
shown  are  as  follows : 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Memorial  Hall,  De¬ 
cember  3  to  8. 

Indianapolis,  The  German  House,  De¬ 
cember  10  to  15. 

St.  Louis,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  (Grand  and 
Franklin  Avenues)  December  31  to 
January  12. 


THREADING  THE  NEEDLE 


(Kodak  Exhibition) 


Bv  Nancy  Ford  Cones 
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GETTING  RESULTS 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

In  Six  Parts.  Part  I. 


THE  Editor  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  has  asked  me 
to  prepare  these  six  stories 
on  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  every  one 
connected  with  a  camera,  and  of  parti¬ 
cularly  vital  concern  to  the  man  or  wo¬ 
man  just  starting  in  the  art,  and  with  a 
desire  to  know  how  to  get  something  fit 
to  show, — with  more  interest  in  the  re¬ 
sults  than  the  causes  which  enter  into  the 
making  of  it  and  with  a  greater  concern 
with  methods  and  means  than  reasons 
why  and  abstruse  theory. 

Consequently,  these  six  stories  will  be 
mainly  devoted  to  talks  essentially  practi¬ 
cal, — “hows”  and  “whats”  rather  than 
“whys”  and  “what  fors”  being  aimed  at. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  be  practical,  the 
stories  will  be  simple,  and  will  not  aim 
to  take  up  the  more  advanced  branches 
of  photographic  work,  which  any  one  can 
master  from  text  books,  provided  a 
solid  photographic  education  in  primary 
branches  be  had  as  a  starting  point. 

What  I  shall  aim  to  reach  in  the  minds 
of  my  readers,  is  a  platform  from  which 
they  can  answer  clearly  for  themselves 
the  ever  present  questions  affecting  the 
making  of  every  photograph.  How  to 
manage  the  camera,  how  to  expose,  how 
to  develop,  how  to  get  good  prints,  how 
to  after  treat  a  negative,  how  to  use  the 
flash  light,  how  to  make  good  portraits, 
etc.,  etc. 

But  even  before  these  questions  are 
looked  into,  a  few  words  must  be  said 
about  the  choice  of  an  outfit.  With  full 
knowledge  that  this  question  is  governed 
often  by  the  state  of  the  pocketbook,  I 
want  to  suggest  the  following: 

Buy  a  plate  camera.  Plates  are  cheap¬ 


er  than  films  and  much  easier  to  handle 
in  development.  Your  enthusiasm  will 
carry  the  extra  weight  with  no  effort 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  cameras  of  to-day 
can  all  be  changed  to  film  cameras  very 
easily  with  film-pack  adapter  or  roll  hold¬ 
er,  if,  later,  such  change  is  desired. 

Get  a  four  by  five  camera.  This  is  a 
very  satisfactory  size  from  which  to  en¬ 
large,  and  yet  small  enough  to  keep  down 
the  expense  of  ruined  plates. 

Get  a  long-focus  box — by  which  is 
meant  a  camera  with  a  draw  at  least 
twice  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Again, 
that  means  that  the  bellows  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  less  than  half  its  possible  length 
when  the  lens  is  in  a  position  to  take 
pictures.  Such  a  box  makes  copying  a 
possibility,  and  allows  the  lens  to  be  split 
— that  is,  half  of  it  removed  and  pictures 
made  with  the  remaining  half,  twice  the 
size  of  those  made  with  the  whole  lens. 

Get  three  trays,  preferably  glass,  as 
cleaning  easiest,  and  get  them  for  five  by 
seven  plates.  If  the  outfit  is  later  en¬ 
larged,  the  larger  trays  will  then  serve, 
and,  anyway,  the  use  of  the  larger  size 
compels  you  to  use  enough  solution  to 
properly  cover  plates  and  paper. 

Get  a  tripod  sufficiently  heavy  to  hold 
a  five  by  seven  camera.  Like  the  trays, 
it  will  serve  for  a  possible  larger  outfit, 
and  it  is  none  too  secure,  ever,  in  a  wind, 
— and  a  light  tripod  which  shakes  with 
every  breath  of  air,  is  a  nuisance. 

Get  a  heavy  focussing  cloth,  at  least 
three  and  one  half  feet  square,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  four  feet,  and  have  it  double. 
Italian  cloth  is  a  good  material. 

Buy  a  good  ruby  lamp,  not  a  cheap 
one. 

Other  articles  can  be  bought  as  your 
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dealer  recommends, — a  graduate  or  two, 
a  funnel,  bottles,  glass  rods,  printing 
frame,  etc. 

One  more  do, — or  rather  don’t — don’t 
buy  an  expensive  anastigmat  lens  until 
you  know  what  it  is  good  for.  A  boy 
learning  carpentry  has  has  no  use  for  a 
graduated  mitre  box — an  architect  just 
beginning  can't  use  a  micrometer  cal¬ 
culator,  and  you  can’t  use  an  expensive 
lens  to  advantage  until  you  can  cope  with 
the  rapid  rectilinear  lens  which  comes 
with  the  camera. 

Having  the  camera,  don't  take  any  pic¬ 
tures  until  you  know  something  about 
the  instrument.  Set  it  up,  take  it  down. 
Do  it  again.  Work  the  swing  back, — 
the  rising  front,  the  side  swing,  if  it 
has  one.  Take  off  and  put  back  the 
back  of  the  camera,  or,  if  a  revolving 
one,  turn  it  around  until  you  understand 
how  it  works. 

Learn  the  shutter, — the  mechanism  in 
which  the  lens  is  held.  If  automatic, — • 
working  with  a  pressure  of  the  bulb  or 
lever,  without  setting,  work  it.  If  it 
must  be  set,  set  it  until  you  can  do  so 
easily  without  looking  at  it.  Work  the 
diaphragm  lever  and  note  the  opening  in 
the  lens  grow  smaller  and  larger. 
Thoroughly  understand  what  everything 
on  your  camera  does  before  you  make  an 
exposure. 

Set  your  camera  up  somewhere,  any¬ 
where,  and  open  the  lens.  Throw  the 
cloth  over  your  head  and  the  instrument, 
and  focus, — that  is,  by  means  of  the 
screw  or  lever  provided,  work  the  lens 
back  and  forth  until  the  image  you  see 
on  the  ground  glass  is  clear  and  distinct. 
All  of  it  won’t  be  distinct,  if  prominent 
objects  are  in  the  foreground.  Focus  on 
these,  then  on  the  background,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the 
lens.  Refocus  on  the  near  objects  and 
stop  the  lens  down — that  is,  move  the 
diaphragm  lever  until  it  points  to  say, 
16,  and  again  observe  that  background 


and  foreground  alike  are  in  focus.  Re¬ 
member  this.  Stopping  down  the  lens 
increases  the  depth  of  the  focus ;  that  is, 
the  distance,  in  nature,  which  may  be 
brought  out  sharply  on  the  plate.  The 
bigger  the  depth,  the  smaller  the  opening 
must  be,  for  any  one  sized  lens.  There 
are  lenses  with  no  depth  to  speak  of, — 
these  are  the  very  fast  ones,  and  the  very 
expensive  ones.  Other  lenses  have 
great  depth,  and  no  speed — these  are 
those  on  cheap  cameras,  with  what  is 
known  as  “fixed  focus”  lenses, — lenses 
which  cannot  be  moved  for  focussing. 
Your  rapid  rectilinear  is  a  type  between 
the  two — fast  enough  for  snap  shots  on 
sunny  days — and  with  depth  enough  at 
the  snap  shot  opening  for  most  landscape 
and  portrait  work. 

Extend  the  bellows  nearly  its  entire 
distance,  and  remove  the  front  lens  by 
unscrewing  it.  Now  focus  same  as  be¬ 
fore.  You  will  observe  that  the  image 
is  less  bright,  and  less  sharp,  but  twice 
as  large.  It  is  less  bright  because  the 
opening  of  the  lens  is  the  same  while  it 
is  further  from  the  ground  glass,  and  so 
admits  less  light.  It  is  less  sharp  be¬ 
cause  half  the  lens  has  certain  optical 
faults,  which  corresponding  faults  on  the 
removed  half,  neutralize,  when  both  are 
used  together.  But  by  stopping  down 
the  lens,  as  before  explained,  some  of 
these  faults  are  obviated  and  a  very  fair 
lens  results  for  average  purposes.  You 
know  that  when  your  picture  is  too  small, 
and  you  can’t  get  closer,  you  can  increase 
its  size  by  splitting  the  lens  and  using 
but  half  of  it.  But  the  lens  is  slower — 
four  times  slower,  to  be  exact  and  the 
image  not  so  clear,  which  must  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  stopping  down,  which  still  fur¬ 
ther  decreases  the  speed. 

As  you  will  constantly  meet  with  lens 
terms  and  need  to  understand  about 
lenses,  as  you  go  deeper  into  photo¬ 
graphy,  a  few  definitions  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 
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Your  rapid  rectilinear  is  so-called  be¬ 
cause  it  is  moderately  fast  and  renders 
straight  lines  as  straight  lines.  When 
split,  it  renders  straight  lines  as  curved, 
unless  stopped  down. 

Your  lens  is  a  doublet, — that  is,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  lenses, — with  an  air  space 
between. 

Your  lens  is  a  symmetrical  doublet,  be¬ 
cause  both  halves  are  alike.  Unsym- 
metrical  doublets  are  usually  convertible 
— that  is,  the  front  lens  can  be  screwed 
in  behind  the  rear  giving  three  different 
combinations  altogether,— normal,  single 
lens,  and  converted  lens — a  three  focus 
lens. 

An  anastigmat  lens  is  one  corrected 
for  astigmatism,  an  optical  error.  So 
corrected,  lenses  can  be  made  with  rela¬ 
tively  larger  openings  for  their  focal 
length  and  so  pass  more  light  in  a  given 
time.  The  more  light  the  greater  the 
speed  at  which  a  picture  is  made,  and  so, 
the  faster  motion  which  can  be  “stopped” 
or  rendered  motionless,  on  the  plate.  On 
the  contrary,  the  larger  the  lens  opening, 
the  duller  the  day  on  which  a  picture  can 
be  made.  Anastigmats  have  numerous 
other  advantages,  which  need  not  con¬ 
cern  .us  here.  They  are  very  expensive, 
and  are  useless  to  the  beginner,  as  ex¬ 
plained  above. 

Focal  length  of  a  lens  is  the  distance 
from  its  “optical  center”  to  the  plate, 
when  it  is  focussed  on  some  remote  ob¬ 
ject.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
optical  center  of  a  lens  is  the  diaphragm. 

Your  shutter  is  probably  equipped  with 
both  a  bulb  and  a  finger  lever.  The  bulb 
is  the  most  useful  of  the  two,  as  by  its 
use,  the  mechanism  of  the  shutter  is 
worked  with  no  jar.  When  the  finger  is 
used  on  the  lever,  the  sudden  downward 
pressure  is  apt  to  jar  the  camera  at  the 
moment  of  exposure  and  so  blur  the  pic¬ 
ture.  On  small  hand  cameras  the  bulb 
is  sometimes  dispensed  with  for  space 
considerations.  On  such  instruments  as 


these,  care  should  be  used  to  press  just 
quick  and  hard  enough  to  make  the  ex¬ 
posure  and  not  with  sufficient  force  to  jar 
the  instrument. 

Don’t  attempt  to  work  with  the  camera 
in  the  hands  until  you  have  mastered  the 
details  of  its  use  on  the  tripod.  Get  in 
the  habit  of  setting  the  camera  up  with 
the  lens  directly  over  one  leg  of  the  tri¬ 
pod.  Whether  this  leg  is  to  be  in  front 
or  at  the  rear  depends  on  circumstances, 
but  it  should  be  one  place  or  the  other. 
In  front,  it  is  easy  to  tip  the  camera 
downwards, — in  the  rear  the  camera  can 
be  tilted  up.  When  tilting  the  camera, 
either  way,  use  the  swing  back — that  is 
that  part  of  the  instrument  which  tilts, 
so  that  the  back  remains  perpendicular 
even  if  the  lens  is  raised  or  lowered  bv 
the  position  of  the  bed  or  bottom  board 
of  the  camera.  Attention  to  this  point  will 
insure  straight  lines  in  buildings  and  up¬ 
right  objects.  Inattention  to  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  buildings  which  seem  to  lean,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

To  recapitulate,  the  results  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  now,  if  we  have  thoroughly  as¬ 
similated  the  foregoing  are : 

We  have  bought  a  camera. 

We  have  manipulated  it  until  we  un¬ 
derstand  all  its  parts  and  how  to  work 
them,  even  if  we  don’t  know  just  what 
they  are  all  for. 

We  know  several  things  about  lenses 
in  general. 

We  have  learned  to  focus,  and  to  stop 
down,  to  get  depth  to  the  picture,  or  to 
make  objects  in  different  planes  come  in 
focus  together. 

We  have  learned  to  split  the  lens,  to 
make  larger  pictures,  and  that  such  splits 
are  slower,  less  bright  and  sharp  and 
need  stopping  down. 

We  have  learned  what  the  shutter  is, 
what  it  does,  and  how  to  make  it  work 
with  both  bifib  and  finger. 

We  have  learned  what  the  diaphragm 
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is  and  how  to  work  it  and  at  least  one 
practical  application  of  it. 

We  have  learned  how  to  use  the  swing 
back  to  correct  leaning  lines  caused  by  a 
raised  camera  bed. 

These  are  all  necessary  preliminaries, 
and  may  seem  tedious  but  if  we  are  to 
“Get  Resuits”  in  the  shortest  possible 


time,  we  must  learn  the  essentials  even  if 
we  neglect  the  theories.  In  the  next 
paper  we  will  load  and  expose  a  plate 
or  so,  and  try  to  get  a  grasp  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  exposure,  and  lighting.  Thorough 
knowledge  can  only  come  by  practice  but 
a  result,  and  a  distinct  and  passable  one, 
too,  we  can  safely  promise. 


THROUGH  A  COURTWAY 


By  Arthur  IV.  Walbur n 


(From  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1907) 
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A  REFLECTING  CAMERA  FOR  THREE  FIFTY. 

BY  E.  H.  WILLIAMSON.  JR. 


a  Lj L,  reflecting  cameras  now  on 
/\  the  market  contain  as  a  com- 

/  1  ponent  part,  a  roller  blind 
A  shutter  of  the  focal  plane 

type,  which  lies  directly  in 
front  of  the  plate  and  protects  it  from  the 
action  of  the  open  lens  until  an  exposure 
is  desired.  Owing  to  the  short  exposures 
given  by  such  shutters,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  lens  having  a  large  working 
aperture,  f  6.8  or  greater. 

Such  lenses  are  expensive  and  not  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  any  one  who  possesses  an 
ordinary  folding  camera  with  a  detach¬ 
able  reversible  back,  and  a  rectilinear  lens 
of  not  less  than  6  inch  focus,  mounted  in 
a  “Unicum”  shutter  or  any  other  shutter 
in  which  the  speed  dial  moves  during  an 
exposure,  to  build  an  instrument  giving 
a  full  sized  reflected  image  up  to  the 
moment  of  exposure,  with  shutter  speeds 
suited  to  his  comparatively  slow  lens. 
The  construction  will  require  some  little 
time,  an  ability  with  tools,  but  the  trouble 
involved  is  well  repaid  by  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  such  a  camera.  The  cost,  a  table 
of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  paper, 
will  come  within  the  amount  quoted  in 
the  title.  Fig.  i  shows  the  camera  with 
the  right  side  removed,  the  crossed  line 
parts  denoting  sections.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
front  view,  and  Fig.  3  a  perspective  view 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  shutter,  etc. 
The  construction  is  as  follows: 

From  a  wood  mill  get  a  piece  of  54 
inch  hard  wood,  such  as  chestnut,  free 
from  knots  and  with  a  straight  grain, 
4  feet  long  by  10  inches  wide?  and  build 
the  camera  box  (A),  with  sides  7  inches 
square,  and  open  ends.  It  is  made,  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  rabbet  on  the  inner 
face  of  the  camera  back,  (B)  (usually 


5 Y\  inches),  with  a  close  fit.  Across  the 
rear  end  of  the  box,  at  the  top,  is  a  strip 
(C),  1  inch  deep,  below  which  is  fitted 
a  partition  (D)  of  cigar  box  wood,  the 
full  width  of  the  inside  of  the  box,  and 
having  a  4x5  inch  opening  in  the  centre. 
A  strip  (c)  similar  to  (C)  is  set  across 
the  front  of  the  box  below  the  horizontal 
strip  (e),  which  supports  the  lid  of  the 
camera.  A  horizontal  partition  (E), 
also  the  full  width  of  the  box,  extends 
5  inches  toward  the  front,  and  has  a 
4x5  inch  opening  cut  in  it,  beginning 


24  inches  from  the  rear.  The  front  end 
rests  on  the  vertical  partition  (F),  5 54 
inches  deep,  having  a  three  inch  square 
opening  in  the  centre.  From  the  rear 
end  of  (E),  a  slanting  partition  (G)  ex- 
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tends  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  base 
of  (F),  and  in  this  is  cut  the  opening 
(H),  4 y2  inches  long  by  4^  inches  wide. 
Over  this  opening  rests  a  shutter  (I)  5*4 
inches  long  and  y/2  inches  wide,  hav¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  clear  looking  glass 
of  the  same  size,  fastened  to  its 
upper  side.  This  shutter  (I)  is  hinged 
at  the  rear  end  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  partition  (E).  A  notch  l/2  inch  deep 
and  3  inches  wide  is  cut  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  partition, 
and  from  this  extends  inward,  the  cas- 
ing  (J),  3  inches  long  and  334  inches 
wide,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  shown 
later.  The  board  (K)  which  supports 
the  camera  lens,  is  of  heavy  cigar  box 
wood  2.y2  inches  wide  by  inches  deep, 
and  is  attached  to  a  baseboard  (L)  of 
similar  wood,  2^/4.  inches  wide  and  4 
inches  long.  This  base  is  bevelled  at  45 
deg.  at  the  sides  and  slides  in  similarly 
bevelled  guides  (MM2),  and  both  slide 
and  guides  project  into  the  casing  (J) 
which  prevents  light  from  entering  the 
interior  of  the  camera  around  the  slide. 
The  lens  board  is  further  supported  by 
the  block  (N). 

A  round  hole  of  sufficient  size  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  rear  of  the  lens,  is  cut  in  (K), 
the  centre  being  2^/4  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  ring  which 
holds  the  shutter  is  screwed  thereon.  To 
the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  (L),  at  the 
rear  end,  is  fastened  the  square  block 

(O) ,  which  projects  through  a  slot  cut 
in  the  bottom  of  the  camera.  This  block 
is  connected  by  a  2%.  inch  link  of  brass 

(P) ,  to  the  $y2  inch  lever  (O),  pivotted 
to  the  left  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
The  camera  lens  is  moved  back  or  forth 
by  this  lever  in  focusing.  To  the  rear  of 
(K)  is  screwed  a  light  frame  of  wood 
(R),  2  inches  square  outside,  and  be¬ 
tween  this  frame  and  the  3  Inch  opening 
in  (F),  is  placed  a  bellows  (S)  4  inches 
long,  3  inches  square  at  the  large  end  and 
2  inches  at  the  small. 


The  bellows  is  made  by  constructing 
a  form  of  wood  and  card  board,  conical 
in  shape,  of  the  dimensions  given  and 
covering  it  first  with  black  muslin,  on 
which  are  glued  strips  of  Bristol  board 
parallel  with  the  ends,  to  make  the  folds. 
The  strips  are  y  inches  apart  and  y2  inch 
shorter  than  the  sides  of  the  form.  The 
outside  is  then  covered  with  black  sciver 
leather,  free  from  pin  holes.  A  quarter 
inch  margin  should  be  left  at  each  end 
for  fastening  the  bellows  to  the  wood. 

The  bellows  is  folded  in  and  out  in 
pleats,  using  the  card  board  strips  as 
guides,  and  should  be  perfectly  light 
tight,  and  flexible.  The  large  end  is  then 
fastened  by  glue  and  small  tacks  to  the 
inside  edges  of  the  hole  in  the  partition 
(F)  and  the  small  end,  to  the  outside  of 
the  frame  (R).  Over  the  opening  in  the 
horizontal  partition  is  placed  a  sheet  of 
ground  glass  (T),  4^  inches  by  sH 
inches,  and  closely  surrounding  this  is 
a  frame  (U)  inches  high,  to  the  front 
of  which  is  attached  a  trap  door  (V), 
fitting  closely  into  the  frame,  with  a  pro¬ 
jecting  flange  on  three  sides.  This  trap 
revolves  on  an  %  inch  round  brass  bar 
(W),  which  is  supported  in  two  brass 
strips  (XX),  screwed  to  the  sides  of  the 
box. 

The  trap  (V)  is  supported  on  two  strips 
(YY),  which  are  soldered  to  the  bar. 
The  end  of  the  bar  projects  ^4  inch 
through  the  right  side  of  the  box.  To 
the  frame  (U)  is  tacked  a  conical  hood 
or  tunnel  of  focusing  cloth  (Z),  6  inches 
long,  5x6  inches  at  the  bottom  and  2^ 
x6  inches  at  the  top.  The  panel  (A) 
which  supports  the  top  of  the  hood,  has 
an  opening  1^x4  inches  and  is  held  to 
the  hinged  lid  (B)  of  the  camera  by  the 
bent  strip  (C)  inserted  in  the  socket 
(D).  The  lid  (B)  is  held  erect  by  the 
hinged  arm  (E). 

Turning  to  Figs.  2  and  3,  the  forked 
lever  (F)  which  is  made  of  narrow 
brass  strips,  is  pivotted  by  a  screw  to  the 
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face  of  the  block  (N),  the  upper  arm 
being  bent  back  to  engage  with  the  curv¬ 
ed  lug  (G)  which  is  soldered  to  the  little 
screw  at  the  top  of  the  speed  dial  of  the 
shutter.  The  short  arm  of  (F)  is  bent 
back  parallel  with  the  side  of  the  camera 
for  one  inch,  the  extreme  end  being  again 
bent  outward  for  y  inches.  The  arm  is 
pulled  against  the  pin  (H)  by  the  rubber 
band,  as  shown,  and  a  loosely  pivotted 
wire  (I)  runs  from  the  arm  through  the 
hole  in  the  finger  release,  of  the  shutter, 
terminating  in  a  small  hook.  On  the  face 
of  the  left  side  of  the  partition  (F)  is 
fitted  a  brass  slide  (J)  2*4  inches  long 
which  slides  in  bevelled  guides  (KK2), 
5  inches  long.  It  is  provided  at  the  top 
with  an  arm  (L),  which  projects  *4 
inch  through  a  slit  in  the  side  of 
the  box,  and  at  the  bottom  with  a  larger 
arm  (M),  which  projects  y2  inch.  The 
inner  end  of  (M)  is  bent  so  as  to  extend 
outward,  parallel  with  the  side  of  the 


box  for  1  inch,  and  lies  just  above  the 
bent  arm  of  the  lever  (F).  The  slide  is 


held  up  by  a  rubber  band.  Close  to  the 
top  of  the  slide  (J)  trie  partition  is 


pierced  with  a  *4  inch  hole  and  in  this 
is  wedged  a  bit  of  glass  tube  (N)  bent 
as  shown  in  Fig.  (I). 

A  piece  of  strong  shoe  thread  runs 
from  the  side  of  the  mirror  (I),  through 
this  tube,  to  a  screw  in  the  slide  (J)  a 
little  slack  being  allowed.  A  strip  of 
brass  (O)  2^4  inches  long  and  rein¬ 
forced  at  the  upper  end,  is  drilled  with  an 
y  inch  hole  and  forced  over  the  end  of 
the  bar  (W),  a  small  set  screw  being 
driven  through  both  strip  and  bar.  The 
spring  (P)  presses  the  bar  against  the 
arm  (L)  when  the  trap  is  raised.  The 
camera  back  is  attached  to  the  box  by 
short  strips  of  brass  screwed  to  both  back 
and  box,  and  to  ensure  a  light  tight 
joint  the  edges  of  the  latter  are  faced 
with  a  double  thickness  of  black  velvet, 
as  are  also  the  back  of  the  mirror  shutter 
and  the  edges  of  the  trap  door  (V). 

All  joints  in  the  woodwork,  partitions, 
bellows,  etc.,  should  be  examined  care¬ 
fully  for  light  leaks,  and  any  such  found 
must  be  stopped  by  glueing  strips  of 
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sciver  or  passepartout  binding  over  them. 
The  whole  interior  of  the  camera,  and 
all  metal  work  except  the  shutter,  should 
be  painted  a  dull  black,  with  a  prepara¬ 
tion  called  “Ebony  Flat  Black”  varnish 
which  is  sold  in  ten  cent  cans.  To  the 
front  of  the  box  is  hinged  a  front  board 
(Q)  which  has  a  i y2  inch  round  hole 
opposite  the  lens.  This  is  dropped  when 
the  camera  is  operated.  It  is  held  by 
a  catch  when  closed.  The  entire  out¬ 
side  of  the  box  is  now  neatly  covered 
with  thin  black  grain  leather,  glued  on, 
and  to  the  left  side  is  screwed  a  long 
strap  of  heavy  leather,  diagonally  across 
the  side,  to  support  the  hand  when  using 
the  camera.  A  strip  of  sciver  is  glued 
across  the  lower  edge  of  the  trap  (V), 
and  the  bar,  to  exclude  light  at  this  point 
and  the  glass  tube  (N)  is  similarly  pro¬ 
tected  where  it  emerges  from  the  wood 
The  camera  is  now  complete  and  is 
operated  as  follows : 

A  loaded  plate  holder  is  inserted  in  the 
back  and  the  lid  of  the  camera  raised, 
after  which  the  hood  is  lifted  up  and 
hooked  in  place.  The  shutter  is  set  for 
an  instantaneous  exposure  and  the 
finger  release  pressed  when  the  speed 
dial  will  fly  back  until  the  curved  arm 
(G)  strikes  the  lever  (F)  which  will 
leave  the  shutter  wide  open.  If  it  does 
not,  the  arm  (G)  must  be  adjusted  by 
bending  it.  The  arm  (O)  is  pulled  until 
the  trap  (V)  is  wide  open,  and  the  arm 
is  caught  by  the  projecting  lug  (L). 
The  plate  holder  slide  is  now  drawn  and 
the  object  to  be  pictured  is  viewed  in 
the  ground  glass  finder  at  the  top,  which 
now  receives  the  image  from  the  lens. 
The  object  is  focused  by  moving  the  lever 
under  the  camera,  and  at  the  desired 
moment  the  lug  (N)  is  pressed  down. 
This  releases  the  trap  (V)  which  drops, 
closing  the  top,  and  at  the  same  time 
pushes  down  the  short  arm  of  the  lever 
(F)  closing  the  lens  and  resetting  the 
shutter.  By  this  time  the  slack  of  the 


cord  from  the  mirror  has  been  taken  up 
and  the  latter  is  pulled  up  out  of  the  way 
of  the  lens,  a  slight  further  depression 
causes  the  hook  in  the  wire  (I)  to  pull 
down  the  release  lever  and  makes  the 
exposure.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that 
the  mirror  cord  have  enough  slack  to 
prevent  the  latter  from  being  raised  be¬ 
fore  the  shutter  is  reclosed  and  it  should 
be  carefully  adjusted  accordingly,  as 
should  also  the  length  of  the  wire  (I). 
This  camera  will  be  found  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  all  snap  shot  work  within  the 
speed  limits  of  the  shutter,  such  as  street 
scenes,  children,  domestic  animals,  etc. 
It  is  not  adapted  for  race  courses  or  ath¬ 
letic  meets.  The  new  “Century”  shutter 
which  has  a  special  lever  to  open  the 
leaves  after  being  set  for  a  snap  shot 
could  be  used  in  place  of  the  “Unicum” 
by  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  of 
levers.  The  time  required  to  make  an 
exposure  after  pressing  the  lever  is  a 


little  less  than  1-5  second. 

TABLE  OF  COST. 

Four  feet  %.  inch  chestnut,  10  inches 

wide  . 5° 

Three  cigar  boxes  . 15 

Thin  black  “sciver  leatlier  10x12 

inches  . 3° 

Thin  Black  Grain  leather  16x24 

inches  . 75 

Looking  glass  . 10 

Ground  glass . 15 

One  foot  round  brass  bar  y  inches  .10 
Four  feet  j4xi- 16  inch  brass  strip  .20 

Focusing  cloth  for  hood . 25 


Black  velvet  8  inches  square  (cotton)  .15 
No.  20  sheet  brass  6  inches  square  .10 
One  dozen  4-40  machine  screws  y, 
inch  long,  4-40  tap,  No.  41  drill  .25 
Two  dozen  each  No.  1  wood  screws, 
y2  inch  and  No.  6  inch  Passe¬ 
partout  Binding,  Black  varnish, 
Nails,  Muslin,  glue,  etc . 50 

$3-50 


(First  Prize  December  Competition) 
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THE  GRA  VEL  DIGGERS 


(Second  Prize  December  Competition) 


By  Geo.  C.  Elmberger 


THE  DECEMBER.  MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 


The  entries  this  month  though  not  so 
great  in  numbers,  make  up  in  quality. 
Our  readers  who  have  watched  the  im¬ 
provement  from  year  to  year  in  the  work 
of  J.  H.  Field  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  again  carries  off  the  honors. 
Mr.  Field  long  ago  proved  his  mastery 
of  the  technique  of  photography,  and 
each  season  has  witnessed  a  growing 
strength  in  his  interpretation  of  nature 
in  all  her  various  moods.  That  Mr. 
Field  is  a  true  artist  is  also  demonstrated 
by  his  ability  to  produce  portrait  studies 
of  rare  merit. 

His  entry  for  this  month  “Morning 
Lights  and  Shadows,”  is  rarely  beauti¬ 


ful  bit  of  landscape,  poetic  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  possessing  a  breadth  and  at¬ 
mosphere  seldom  attained  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  win¬ 
ning  print  was  made  on  an  eight  by  ten 
plate  enlarged  from  five  by  seven,  this 
affording  the  opportunity  for  just  the 
proper  diffusion.  The  negative  was  made 
September  15th  about  6.15  a.  m.  on 
Cramer  Iso  plate,  a  low  lying  fog  making 
the  grass  very  wet  and  glistening. 

The  second  award  goes  to  a  nearly 
equal  success.  “The  Gravel  Diggers,” 
by  Geo.  C.  Elmberger.  Mr.  Elmberger 
has  made  the  most  of  a  commonplace 
subject,  its  chiefest  charm  lying  in  its 
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exquisite  tone  values,  practically  every 
shade  of  gray  being  present,  the  whole 
presenting  an  effect  delicate  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Although  the  data  does  not  af¬ 
ford  the  duration  of  exposure,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  negative  was  fully  timed 
and  judiciously  developed.  The  nega¬ 
tive  was  made  in  July,  3  p.  m.  on  Cramer 
Iso  plate.  The  print  sent  is  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  on  Rotograph  Bromide  which 
speaks  volumes  for  the  gradation  capa¬ 
city  -of  this  paper. 

The  first  Honorable  Mention  presents 
one  of  those  ever  welcome  and  pleasing 
studies  of  childhood.  Such  studies  from 
their  simplicity  seem  easy  to  secure,  but 
no  one  but  the  amateur  knows  how  many 
failures  preclude  a  success.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion  the  picture  would  have  been  some¬ 
what  improved  if  a  little  more  of  the 


GA  THE  RING  WA  TER  LILIES  By  D.  H,  Brook  im 
(Honorable  Mention  December  Competition) 


A  SISTER'S  CARE  By  K.  Stoel 

(Honorable  Mention  December  Competition) 


supporting  arm  of  the  older  child  had 
been  suffered  to  remain,  as  the  composi¬ 
tion  lacks  strength  owing  to  the  weak 
support  afforded  by  the  small  mass  of 
white  in  the  sleeve.  The  attitude  of  the 
children  and  the  placing  of  the  hands  are, 
however,  particularly  happy,  and  bear  out 
the  title  “A  Sister’s  Care.”  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  entered  by  K.  Stoel,  negative 
made  in  July,  3P.  m.,  studio  light,  bulb 
exposure,  Seed  27  plate,  Metol-hydro  de¬ 
veloper  and  enlarged  on  Rotograph. 

The  second  Honorable  Mention,  “The 
Man  With  the  Scythe,”  is  quite  an 
ambitious  effort  in  depicting  the  life 
of  the  man  beyond  urban  cares.  The 
posing  of  all  the  figures  Is  excellent  and 
the  three  pictures  as  grouped  are  worthy 
of  more  than  a  passing  glance.  The 
series  is  entered  by  Lewis  Emmert,  no 
data,  we  regret  to  state,  being  furnished. 

“Gathering  Water  Lilies,”  by  D.  H. 
Brookins  received  the  third  Honorable 
Mention.  The  general  arrangement  is 
good,  but  we  should  have  preferred  to 
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have  the  rear  lines  of  the  boat  not  cut 
off  by  the  side  of  the  picture  as  this  in¬ 
terruption  carries  us  at  once  out  of  the 
picture  and  renders  it  difficult  for  the 
eyes  to  return  to  the  principal  object  of 
interest.  This  defect  it  is  true,  is  to  an 
extent  obviated  by  the  offending  lines 
being  nearly  equal  in  tone  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  masses.  This  is  what  would  be 
termed  a  popular  subject.  No  data  fur¬ 
nished  with  this  entry. 


In  these  competitions  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  point  out  the  defects  in  the 
winning  prints,  without  recourse  more 
than  necessary,  to  technical  terms,  and  to 
call  attention  to  where  improvement 
might  be  made  in  a  manner  readily  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  tyro  in  matters  artistic. 
That  we  have  in  a  measure  been  success¬ 
ful  is  best  evidenced  in  the  wider 
interest  in  these  competitions  and  in  the 
increasing  merit  of  the  entries  submitted. 


i 


- 

i 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  SCYTHE  (Copyright  1906) 

(Honorable  Mention  December  Competition) 


By  Lewis  Emmert 
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WASHING  GLASS  NEGATIVES. 

BY  A.  OSWALD. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written 
regarding  the  handling  of 
glass  negatives  through  the 
.  developing  and  fixing  solu¬ 
tions  but  not  much  is  being 
done  towards  improving  the  washing 
methods,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the 
work  that  is  really  tiresome.  My  method 
for  the  last  four  years  has  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Procure  an  ordinary  stoneware 
milk  pan  which  can  be  found  in  nearly 
every  kitchen,  the  round  bottom  kind 
are  the  best  and  most  common,  a  one 
gallon  size,  fits  a  5x7  plate  and  a  half 
gallon  size  fits  the  4x5  plates  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Fill  the  pan  nearly  full  of  water 
and  after  rinsing  the  negative  a  minute 
or  two  in  a  basin  of  water,  place  it  face 
or  film  side  down  in  the  pan,  it  will  find 
its  seat  about  one-third  the  distance  from 
the  top,  being  careful  not  to  allow  any 
air  bubbles  on  the  under  side.  Should 
any  bubbles  have  formed  by  letting  the 
plate  down  too  fast  they  can  be  ejected 


by  tilting  the  plate  slightly  and  then  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  settle  back  in  a  horizontal 
position  again.  After  the  negative  has 
soaked  in  this  way  for  thirty  minutes,  it 
is  ready  for  the  drying  rack.  Please 
note,  that  there  was  no  change  of  water 
in  the  operation  of  this  method  of  wash¬ 
ing 

Some  of  the  readers  will  be  rather 
sceptical  when  they  read  the  foregoing, 
but  the  idea  is  as  simple  as  the  method. 

When  the  negative  is  placed  film  side 
down  in  water,  the  hypo  being  heavier, 
releases  itself  and  drops  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  In  the  four  years,  that  I 
have  practiced  this  method,  I  have  not 
lost  a  negative  through  carelessness  in 
washing.  The  pleasantest  part  of  this 
method  is,  that  you  can  see  the  positive 
of  the  image  by  looking  down  into  the 
pan  while  the  negative  is  lying  under 
water,  no  waiting  for  a  proof  to  see  how 
your  picture  is  going  to  be.  Try  it  and 
see  how  easy  it  is. 


THE  ROSE  John  M.  Whitehead 

(From  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1907) 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


Of  all  the  good  advice  we  have  seen 
offered  the  beginner — and  the  advanced 
photographer,  none  seems  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  following  recently 
published  in  the  London  Amateur  Photo¬ 
grapher  : 

The  landscape  photographer  bent  on 
picture-making  is  like  the  angler — he 
misses  more  than  he  takes.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  the  novice,  but  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  it  applies  to  the  expert.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  at  a 
glance  what  will  constitute  a  good  pic¬ 
ture.  Furthermore,  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  tramp  actually  does  not  see  every 
aspect  of  the  ground  he  covers.  The 
reason  is  that  his  quest  is  too  often  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  which  may  be 
likened  to  the  superficial  observations  of 
a  casual  enquirer  as  compared  with  the 
trained  investigations  of  a  professional 
detective.  Let  us  see  how  this  comes 
about. 

The  photographer  usually  passes  over 
more  ground  than  he  can  possibly  ex¬ 
amine  thoroughly,  and  his  course  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  more  or  less  direct  route. 
With  face  set  towards  his  objective,  he 
hopes  to  see  everything  that  is  likely  to 
present  a  suitable  subject  for  his  camera. 
He  is  like  the  traveller  by  rail  who  be¬ 
lieves  he  is  familiar  with  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  through  wliich  his  train  has  taken  him 
daily  for  years,  forgetting  that  no  small 
portion  of  that  country  has  been  hidden 


from  his  view  by  cuttings  and  tunnels. 
Thus,  though  the  photographer  may  have 
carried  his  camera  for  miles,  he  has  only 
actually  examined  critically  a  very  small 
area.  Possibly  he  has  never  looked  back¬ 
wards  once  on  the  journey. 

The  enthusiastic  picture-maker  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  content  with  so  perfunc¬ 
tory  a  method,  and  if  he  has  not  yet 
realized  the  advantage  of  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  search  for  subjects,  he  should 
examine  into  the  matter  for  himself.  The 
result  will  surprise  him.  He  will  find 
that  districts  through  which  he  has  hur¬ 
ried  on  his  way  to  others,  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  were  likely  to  afford  him  better 
opportunities,  are  themselves  rich  in 
golden  possibilities,  once  he  has  made 
them  the  subject  of  systematic  study. 

The  matter  will  bear  looking  into  more 
closely.  It  does  not  need  long  training 
in  landscape  work  to  realize  that  point 
of  view  is  everything.  Therefore  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  photographer  to  make  sure 
that  he  has  tested  every  point  of  view  of 
any  likely  subject  before  he  concludes 
that  it  is  unworthy  a  plate.  A  foot  one 
way  or  the  other  may  make  the  difference 
between  a  common-place  view  and  a  well- 
composed  picture.  An  incursion  into  a 
field  a  few  feet  may  reveal  a  picture  quite 
invisible  and  unsuspected  from  the  road¬ 
way.  A  subject  which  appears  univiting, 
when  viewed  from  the  height  of  the  ob¬ 
server’s  eyes,  may  take  on  a  different 
and  more  attractive  aspect  when  the 
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camera  screen  is  lowered  to  two  ft.  from 
the  ground,  or  raised  on  some  convenient 
eminence  to  a  point  above  the  normal  line 
of  vision.  Thus  by  simple  artifices  such 
as  these  the  scope  for  picture-making 
may  be  indefinitely  widened,  and  a  given 
area  may  be  rendered  enormously  more 
productive. 

Not  only  should  the  photographer  look 
ahead  and  on  either  hand,  but  he  should 
form  the  habit  of  casting  occasional 
glances  behind  him,  for  many  a  good 
picture  has  been  missed  by  assuming  the 
subject  unattractive  on  the  grounds  that 
it  presented  no  special  beauty  when  re¬ 
garded  from  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
approached. 

The  photographer  must  be  an  argus- 
eyed  individual,  “poking  his  nose”  into 
odd  corners,  and  searching  diligently  for 
just  that  bit  of  nature  which  will  serve 
his  purpose,  even  if  it  necessitate  the 
placing  of  his  camera  in  unaccustomed 
positions.  In  the  writer’s  experience  he 
has  had  to  plant  his  tripod  amidst  a 
group  of  bee-hives,  in  the  shallow  margin 
of  a  pond,  flat  on  the  ground,  in  the  fork 
of  a  tree,  and  on  an  asparagus  bed  (with 
the  owner’s  consent.) 

The  novice  should  not  forget  that 
weather  conditions  may  affect  his  choice 
of  subject.  A  placid  scene  in  calm 
weather  with  a  cloudless  sky  may  offer 


no  inducements  to  expose  a  plate,  but  if 
the  elements  of  a  good  composition  exist, 
he  will  be  well  advised  to  revisit  the  spot 
when  a  stiff  breeze  is  bending  the  tree- 
tops,  and  a  stormy  sky  promises  clouds 
on  the  negative. 

Again,  what  is  flat  and  uninteresting 
in  noonday  lighting,  at  morn  or  eve  may 
become  in  every  respect  a  desirable  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  picture-maker. 

Lastly,  the  photographer  should  culti¬ 
vate  the  habit  of  mentally  detaching  from 
its  surroundings  just  so  much  of  the  view 
as  he  judges  will  suffice  for  his  picture, 
whereby  he  will  be  less  likely  to  pass  by 
a  good  thing.  How  often  a  charming 
picture  is  lost  by  being  swamped  in  a 
redundant  environment  may  be  realized 
in  the  operation  of  trimming  the  print, 
when  a  drastic  curtailment  of  the  margin 
frequently  effectually  separates  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat,  and  reveals  an  un¬ 
suspected  picture. 

The  moral  of  these  remarks  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  simple  rules : 

Cover  your  ground  thoroughly.  Test 
your  subject  from  every  point  of  the 
compass.  Revisit  the  scene  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  of  weather  and  light¬ 
ing.  Learn  to  restrict  your  subject  to 
just  so  much  as  will  constitute  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Remember  the  “tip”  in  regard  to 
looking  back. 


GOOD  WORK  By  Robert  W.  Tebbs 

(From  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1907). 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  THE  RAIN. 

BY  J.  H.  CRABTREE,  F.R.P.S. 


DON’T  stay  at  home  because 
it  rains.  Of  course,  if  it 
“simply  pours”  you  may 
please  yourself,  and  prob¬ 
ably  you  will  make  a  wise 

choice. 

Many  of  us  have  doubtless  had  varied 
experiences  with  the  camera — in  rain¬ 
storms,  snowstorms,  thunderstorms,  frost 
and  fog,  sudden  hurricanes  and  blizzards 
— and  even  from  these  untoward  oc¬ 
casions  we  have  resulting  negatives  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud. 

Surely  then,  a  gentle  fall  of  rain  need 
not  damp  our  usual  ardour  or  spoil  our 
half-holiday  anticipations.  On  a  recent 
Saturday  it  was  beautifully  fair  up  to  2 
p.  m.  Two  of  us  had  arranged  to  go  by 
train  with  a  half-plate  camera  to  a  speci¬ 
fic  locality,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
certain  photographs  which  were  intended 
to  be  put  to  valuable  use  afterwards.  We 
were  not  intending  to  snapshot  this,  that, 
or  the  other  which  might  fortuitously 
“turn  up.”  We  meant  serious  photo¬ 
graphy.  As  we  sat  in  the  train  the  rain 
began  to  batter  the  windows  of  the  com¬ 
partment  with  unwelcome  vigour,  and  the 
weather  chart  was  obviously  anything  but 
promising.  It  rained  still  more  and  more 
as  we  sped  on.  We  got  to  our  locus 
about  3  p.  m.,  and  how  it  rained !  We 
saw  it;  we  felt  it.  An  umbrella  and  a 
focussing  cloth  did  good  service,  but  they 
did  not  stop  the  downpour. 

Well,  what  was  the  upshot  of  all  this 
“camereering”  in  the  rain?  Simply  this 
— we  obtained  six  half-plate  negatives 
which  in  many  points  are  superior  to 
what  I  could  have  expected  in  uncloud¬ 
ed  sunshine.  They  do  not  convey  the 
faintest  idea  of  rain  actually  falling.  The 


definition  is  all  that  I  could  desire;  and 
considering  the  mild  drenching  we  en¬ 
dured,  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  these 
six  negatives.  I  used  ordinary  backed 
plates  on  buildings  in  the  near  fore¬ 
ground  and  stopped  down  to  F 22. 

It  certainly  did  seem  somewhat  strange 
focussing  exposing,  etc.,  under  an  um¬ 
brella,  and  passers-by  gave  us  more  than 
a  transient  glance.  Still,  it  was  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  I  thought  might  succeed  ; 
and  so  it  did. 

A  few  precautions  are  advisable  for 
photographing  in  the  rain : — 

Provide  yourself  with  a  good,  long 
mackintosh,  and  a  waterproof  cap. 
Catching  cold  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  better  to  go  “by  twos” 
on  these  occasions,  so  that  one  may  hold 
a  broad  umbrella  over  the  camera  parts 
while  the  other  is  focussing  and  expos¬ 
ing.  During  the  latter  operation  the  um¬ 
brella  must  be  held  sufficiently  high  to 
be  clear  of  the  field  of  the  lens.  A 
goodly-sized  hand  bag  (leather,  or  water¬ 
proof  canvas)  may  contain  the  camera 
and  slides.  Keep  the  slides  from  wet  and 
put  them  in  the  bag  immediately  after 
the  exposures  are  made. 

The  main  trouble  will  come  with  the 
lens ;  unless  you  are  very  careful  the  rain 
drops  will  lodge  on  its  surface ;  this  does 
not  much  matter  when  focussing,  but 
these  drops  must  not  on  any  account  be 
suffered  to  remain  during  exposure  or  the 
negative  will  be  grievously  affected. 

Take  with  you  a  clean,  soft  silk  or 
fine  linen  handkerchief;  and  just  before 
exposing  clear  the  lens  surface  of  all  rain 
drops  while  your  friend  holds  the  um¬ 
brella  well  over  you.  Then,  when  the 
lens  and  “coast”  are  both  clear,  operate 
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the  shutter  or  the  lens  cap,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Then  close  all  over  with  your 
focussing  cloth,  which  preferably  should 
be  waterproof.  Use  as  small  a  stop  as 
is  consistent  with  the  definition  required, 
and  give  full  but  not  over  exposure.  I 
found  three  seconds  ample  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  already  noted.  The  temptation 
will  rather  be  to  over-expose ;  “rain 
light”  is  somewhat  delusive  and  is  more 
actinic  than  one  might  suppose. 

There  are  many  reflecting  surfaces 
with  which  one  has  to  reckon,  and  many 
rays  of  light  which  in  fine  weather  would 
be  absorbed  by  stones,  bricks,  soil,  etc., 
are  thrown  back  and  illuminate  some  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  the  view  before  the  camera. 
Hence  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  excessive 
over-exposure.  With  a  little  bromide 


added  to  the  developer,  we  can  fairly  bal¬ 
ance  any  moderate  over-exposure;  but 
with  the  work  under  consideration  I 
found  it  much  better  to  avoid  over-ex¬ 
posure,  to  add  metol  or  rodinal  to  the 
ordinary  developer — whether  pyro  or 
quinol — and  eschew  restrainers  al¬ 
together. 

Herein  I  have  dealt  with  the  use  of 
the  camera  while  rain  is  actually  falling. 

The  after-effects  of  rain  make  quite 
another  subject,  and  may  be  photograph¬ 
ed  to  greatest  advantage  after  a  shower, 
when  the  clouds  are  well  broken  up  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  about  by 
which  the  strong  rays  of  light  are  beauti¬ 
fully  reflected.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  time  when  umbrellas  are  required. 
— Focus. 
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IN  a  recent  number  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  News,  the  editor  has  some 
practical  suggestions  regarding 
the  proper  height  for  using  the 
hand  camera. 

A  DEFINITION  OF  THE  HAND  CAMERA. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  many  ad¬ 
vanced  photographers,  there  is  still  a  vast 
amount  of  misconception  existent 
amongst  amateur  photographers  as  to 
what  a  hand  camera  really  is.  By  a 
“hand  camera”  it  is  of  course,  understood 
any  type  of  camera  whatsoever  that  is 
employed  by  being  used  in  the  hands 
without  any  further  support  than  thav 
given  by  the  body.  Many  beginners 
have  the  idea  that  a  “stand  camera”  is 
always  a  stand  camera,  whether  used  on 
a  tripod  or  not,  and  a  “hand  camera” — 
when  sold  with  that  description — is  al¬ 
ways  a  hand  camera,  no  matter  under 
what  conditions  it  is  used. 

This  belief  frequently  leads  to  con¬ 
fusion  when  classes  at  exhibitions  are 
restricted  to  “hand  camera  work.” 

A  camera  of  any  size  or  description 
that  can  possibly  be  held  or  used  in  the 
hands,  without  the  support  of  a  tripod  or 
other  stand,  is  a  hand  camera.  We  have 
seen  15  by  12  cameras  used  in  the  hands 
under  these  conditions  with  as  much  ex¬ 
pedition  as  a  quarter-plate  reflex,  and 
we  have  frequently  used  a  10  by  8  field 
camera  (with  a  view-finder  attached)  as 
a  hand  camera  for  street  scenes. 

No  matter  what  form  the  camera  takes, 
whether  it  is  a  large  studio  camera  or  a 
Ticka,  provided  it  is  used  in  the  hands 
alone  it  becomes  a  hand  camera,  and  can 
be  described  as  such.  But  cameras  that 
are  specially  made  and  sold  as  hand  cam¬ 
eras  cease,  for  the  nonce,  to  come  under 


that  description  when  they  are  used  on  a 
tripod,  and  photographs  obtained  under 
these  circumstances  should  not  be  enter¬ 
ed  in  any  competition  or  exhibition  as 
“hand  camera  work.” 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

No  matter  the  type  of  camera  used,  the 
position  in  which  it  is  held,  or  the  height 
the  lens  is  from  the  ground  at  the  time 
of  exposure,  has  a  material  effect  upon 
the  perspective  of  the  resulting  picture. 

The  above  digression  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  hand  camera  may  be  usefully 
considered  in  this  respect,  for  when  the 
camera  is  used  on  a  tripod  the  normal 
height  of  that  support  usually  decides 
the  question  of  height,  unless  very  special 
work  is  undertaken  that  requires  a  very 
low  or  very  high  point  of  view. 

When  the  camera  is  held  in  the  hands 
the  height  of  the  instrument  is  a  mattei 
that  receives  very  little  attention  as  a 
rule,  and  the  tact  that  the  lens  is  pointed 
at  the  object  photographed  and  a  general 
idea  of  the  view  is  gained  from  the  view¬ 
finder,  no  thought  is  given  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  obtained  in  the  result  by  rais¬ 
ing  or  lowering  the  camera. 

The  points  that  should  be  considered 
by  the  serious  hand  camera  worker  are : 
— firstly,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
view  or  subject;  secondly,  the  height  of 
the  photographer ;  and  thirdly,  the  height 
of  the  standpoint  (i.e.,  the  ground  on 
which  the  photographer  stands)  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  view  or  subject. 

THE  FOREGROUND  IMPORTANT. 

The  height  of  the  camera  in  relation 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  view  or 
subject  should  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  foreground. 

If  there  are  no  objects  of  outstanding 
importance  or  height  in  the  foreground, 
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a  low  point  of  view — such  as  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  normal  hand  camera  in 
which  the  photographer  has  to  look  down 
into  the  finder — may  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Here  the  effect  is  to  magnify  the 
height  and  size  of  what  is  nearer  the 
camera  to  the  exclusion  of  more  distant 
objects. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  landscape  view 
with  a  grassy  meadow  in  the  foreground. 
If  the  camera  is  used  tripod-high  or  at 
the  level  of  the  eye,  the  foreground  is 
seen  merely  as  a  flat  expanse  that  ap¬ 
pears  very  uninteresting  when  rendered 
into  monochrome. 

By  keeping  the  camera  low  the  fore¬ 
ground  grasses  or  inequalities  of  the 
ground  become  magnified  in  relation  to 
the  distance,  and  the  near  part  of  the 
composition  assumes  the  importance 
necessary  to  help  the  middle  distance. 
When,  however,  the  foreground  consists 
of  objects  that  have  height,  and  are  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  obscure  the  middle 
distance — as,  for  instance,  figures,  ani¬ 
mals,  or  bushes,  etc. — the  camera  should 
be  held  much  higher,  and  the  eye-level 
will  usually  be  found  to  give  the  most 
satisfactory  perspective. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  what 
the  eye  sees  and  is  satisfied  with,  will 
also,  apart  from  colour,  appear  perfectly 
correct  in  the  photograph. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  RULE. 

Generally  speaking,  the  eye-level  is 
the  correct  position  at  which  to  hold  the 
hand  camera.  Much  disappointment  is 
caused  at  times,  especially  among  be¬ 
ginners  in  photography,  when  negatives 
taken  with  an  ordinary  box-form  hand 
camera  are  developed ;  the  perspective  of 
the  view  appears  entirely  altered  from 
what  was  seen  originally  by  the  eye. 

The  reason  for  this  has  been  that 
whereas  the  view  has  been  seen  at  the 
normal  height  of  the  photographer,  the 
lens  has  secured  the  view  that  the  photo¬ 


grapher  would  have  seen  had  he  been 
kneeling. 

In  street-scene  work  and  snapshots,  in¬ 
cluding  near  figures,  the  advantages  of 
holding  the  camera  as  high  as  possible 
are  very  obvious. 

The  height  at  which  the  camera  is  held 
can  be  compared  at  once  with  the  elemen¬ 
tary  lesson  of  the  point  of  sight  and  line 
of  sight  inoculated  at  the  art  schools. 

It  is  obvious  if  a  straight  horizontal 
line  is  drawn  from  the  eye  of  the  observer 
in  any  direction  everything  that  is  at  the 
same  height  as  that  line  will  appear  level 
with  the  eye. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  level  street  scene. 
If  the  photographer  is  of  normal  height, 
the  heads  of  everybody  in  view  who  are 
also  of  normal  height  will  appear  in  a 
straight  line  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

If  the  photographer  kneels  so  that  his 
eye  is  at  the  level  of  the  lens  used  in  the 
usual  position  of  the  average  hand  cam¬ 
era,  the  line  of  sight  is  still  a  perfectly 
horizontal  one,  but  the  middle  waistcoat 
buttons  of  all  the  men  in  view  will  now 
be  in  a  straight  line  and  not  their  heads. 
The  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  nearer 
men  will  completely  cover  and  blot  out 
those  behind  them,  and  this  is  the  effect 
seen  in  the  photograph  taken  with  this 
view  point.  The  near  figures  appear  un¬ 
naturally  tall  in  relation  to  those  behind, 
and  less  of  the  general  view  is  seen  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  camera  was  held 
at  the  level  of  the  eye. 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  hold  the  camera  above 
the  head,  as  when  working  in  a  crowd. 
In  this  case  the  ordinary  sunk  finder  is 
very  useful,  as  the  camera  can  be  held 
upside  down,  and  if  the  instrument  is 
held  at  arm’s  length  above  the  head  the 
view  can  be  easily  seen  by  looking  up 
into  the  finder. 

HEIGHT  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  tall  man  hold¬ 
ing  his  camera  breast  high  secures  much 
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the  same  point  of  view  as  a  short  man 
holding  his  camera  at  the  eye-level.  This 
is  only  partly  true  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  appearance  of  the  photograph  to  a 
third  person,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  photographer  the  results  of  the 
short  man,  taken  at  the  eye-level,  are 
likely  to  prove  more  pleasing  to  him  than 
those  of  the  tall  man  taken  at  a  foot  or 
so  below  his  point  of  sight. 

Beginners  have  frequently  remarked 
that  they  get  far  finer  results  with  their 
camera  used  on  a  tripod  than  when  used 
in  the  hand.  The  reason — apart  from 
the  fact  that  more  care  in  the  matter  of 
focussing  and  exposure  is  usually  be¬ 
stowed  on  tripod  work  than  snap-shots 
with  a  hand  camera — is  that  not  only  is 
the  point  of  view  more  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  eye,  but  the  image  has  been 
seen  on  the  ground-glass  and  its  possibili¬ 
ties  and  final  effect  ascertained. 

THE  REFLEX  CAMERA. 

For  this  reason  the  reflex  camera  forms 
a  striking  exception  to  the  statement  that 


any  camera  used  below  the  eye-level  does 
not  give  so  satisfactory  a  result  as  when 
used  with  a  higher  point  of  view.  The 
user  of  the  reflex  camera  sees  and  focuss¬ 
es  his  picture — right  way  up — on  the 
large  focussing  finder.  This  is  really 
the  only  picture  he  sees  at  all,  and  if  it 
appears  satisfactory  on  the  screen,  he 
takes  it  and  gets  exactly  what  he  an¬ 
ticipated.  The  actual  view  seen  at  the 
normal  eye-level  does  not  concern  him, 
or  at  most  only  offers  a  motif.  Only 
those  workers  who  have  revelled  in  the 
use  of  a  smoothly  working,  well-equipped 
reflex  camera  can  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  feeling  of  assurance  that  the  negative 
will  produce  exactly  the  view  seen  on  the 
screen  at  the  moment  of  exposure. 

Users  of  other  cameras  will  do  well, 
therefore,  to  have  both  a  direct  vision- 
finder  and  one  of  the  sunk  “brilliant” 
type  fitted  to  their  hand  camera.  They 
are  both  useful  under  certain  conditions, 
but  the  direct  vision-finder  will  probably 
assist  in  obtaining  the  best  results. 


SUMMER  By  Walter  C.  Scott 

(From  The'American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1907). 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A  NATURE  LOVER. 


CF  all  branches  of  photography, 
^  the  one  which  is  perhaps 
I  the  most  exacting  in  the 
f  requirements  of  patience, 
perseverance,  and  good 
temper,  is  that  followed  by  the  Natural 
History  Worker. 

How  can  we  justify  this  remark,  when 
the  pains  necessary  to  acquire  even 
moderate  success,  in  the  more  commonly 
followed  paths  of  photography,  are  so 
well  known  to  any  one  who  does  more 


than  “press  the  button”  and  leave  “the 
rest”  to  others. 

It  is  because  in  most  branches  the 
worker  is  not  so  dependent  upon  condi¬ 
tions  entirely  beyond  his  control,  as  is 
the  Naturalist,  who  not  only  has  to  com¬ 
bat  the  difficulties  common  to  all  serious 
photographic  workers,  but  has  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  seek  out,  and  patiently  wait  and 
watch  for  opportunities  to  secure  his  pic¬ 
tures,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  other 
branches. 


RING  OUZEL'S  NEST 
SNOWDROPS 


WILD  PRIMROSES 
SONG  THRUSH'S  NEST 
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He  must  have  a  natural,  or  an  acquired 
love  for  his  work  and  be  able  to  enjoy 
regions  of  loneliness,  and  periods  of  wait¬ 
ing,  entranced  by  none  other  than  the 
sounds  and  sights  of  nature  around  him, 
to  afford  him  the  inspiration  he  needs  at 
the  supreme  moment  to  secure  a  picture, 
it  may  be  of  a  bird,  animal,  or  insect 
which  has  perhaps  seldom,  if  ever  been 
successfully  photographed  before. 

Although  it  is  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  attention  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  this  most  instructive  and  fascina¬ 
ting  branch  of  photography,  we  are  fast 
being  supplied  with  standard  works  on 
Natural  History  subjects  illustrated  by 
photographs  taken  direct  from  nature, 
in  place  of  the  drawings  formerly  used 
which  lacked  the  natural  representation 
secured  by  the  photographic  art. 

The  field  for  operations  is  immense.  A 
great  many  objects  are  obtainable  with 
apparatus  of  the  ordinary  kind.  A  suit¬ 
able  camera,  with  a  good  lens,  and  an 
ordinary  tripod  are  all  that  are  generally 
considered  necessary  for  the  worker  to 
commence  with. 

It  is,  however,  when  he  begins  his  dif¬ 
ficult  work,  and  attempts  to  secure  pic¬ 
tures  of  almost  hopelessly  placed  subjects, 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  that 
he  finds  the  ordinary  apparatus  either 
fails  him  entirely,  or  leads  to  a  great 
waste  of  time  in  obtaining  the  pictures 
he  longs  to  secure,  and  it  is  most  often 
those  pictures  which  are  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
pecuniary  value. 

The  camera  should  be  strongly  made, 
but  not  necessarily  heavy.  The  4x5  size, 
with  triple-extension,  of  a  type  which 
permits  racking  out  of  the  back,  as  well 
of  the  front  is  preferable,  a  swing  back 
will  be  found  useful  at  times — and  the 
more  silently  the  shutter  works  the  better. 
The  lens  should  be  one  which  is  capable 
of  working  at  a  very  wide  aperture,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  short  exposures  which  often 


have  to  be  given  in  poorly  lighted  situa¬ 
tions,  such  as  amongst  foliage  or  long 
grass,  or  within  crevices  and  corners  of 
all  kinds. 

The  support  for  the  camera  requires 
the  most  careful  consideration,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  objects  desired  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  are  often  to  be  found  in  all  but 
inaccessible  situations.  The  tripod  head, 
and  legs,  should  therefore,  have  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  range  of  movements,  enabl¬ 
ing  the  lens  to  be  speedily  brought  to, 
and  fixed  at  any  conceivable  angle  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  head,  moreover  each  leg 
should  have  independent  movements  of 
its  own,  and  not  be  restricted  to  the  usual 
fixed  position  at  the  points  of  attachment 
to  the  head.  We  know  of  no  other  stand 
embodying  all  these  unusual  movements 
but  that  invented  by  an  English  patentee 
and  known  as  the  “Swincam.”  With  this 
stand  a  camera  of  practically  any  type  or 
size  can  be  readily  fixed  bodily  in  either 
a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  position,  or  at 
any  intermediate  angle,  and  can  also  be 
inverted  when  so  desired. 

An  illustration  of  this  capability  of  the 
stand  is  given  below,  but  it  by  no  means 
represents  the  most  exceptional  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  it  is  possible  to  place  it. 
For  example  the  normal  height  of  an 
ordinary  tripod  is  often  inadequate,  eith¬ 
er  because  the  object  is  high  up  above 
the  eye  level,  or  on  marshy  ground,  where 
the  legs  have  to  be  thrust  down  some 
feet  to  secure  perfect  rigidity.  Either 
of  these  conditions  are  met  by  facilities 
provided  for  elevating  the  head  of  this 
tripod  from  4  ft.  9  in  to  7  ft.  3  in.  at 
will.  The  picture  reproduced  below  of 
the  water  lily,  and  coot’s  nest,  are  ex¬ 
amples  in  point  where  the  “Swincam 
proved  of  the  greatest  advantage,  similar 
conditions  occur  repeatedly  in  Natural 
History  Photography. 

Focussing  in  this  brancn  of  work  re¬ 
quires  great  care,  as  often  the  object  is 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  camera,  and 
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for  instance  a  bird  may  be  expected  to 
alight,  has  been  focussed.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  then  retires  some  distance  from 
the  camera,  having  attached  some  extra 
yards  of  tubing  to  the  shutter  release, 
and  bulb  in  hand,  concealing  himself,  as 
much  as  possible  but  still  commanding  a 
good  view  of  the  spot  focussed,  awaits 
his  opportunity. 

He  may  be  fortunate  and  have  to  wait 
minutes  only,  sometimes,  however,  it  is 
hours  before  an  exposure  can  be  made, 
but  whether  the  time  spent  be  shorter  or 
longer,  he  is  very  often  rewarded  by  se¬ 
curing  some  realistic  picture,  of  the  class 
of  which  many  prominent  workers  have 
contributed  such  a  store  of  exquisite  ex¬ 
amples  for  our  benefit  anc!  delight. 


not  infrequently  a  small  stop  has  to  be 
used  for  the  exposure.  It  is  found  a  great 
convenience  to  have  the  focussing  cloth 
formed  like  a  bag,  one  end  of  which  is 
held  by  elastic  around  the  camera  body 
and  the  other  end  contracted  to  meet 
the  operator’s  eyes,  and  held  in  position 
by  elastic  loops  passing  round  his  ears. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
over  a  loose  cloth  are  obvious,  it  leaves 
both  hands  free  for  the  exact  adjust¬ 
ments  incidental  to  this  class  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  the  cloth  is  secure  in  windy 
weather. 

When  photographing  shy  birds,  in  fact 
most  birds  or  animals,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  resort  to 
some  method  of  concealing  himself  and 
his  apparatus  from  view,  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  course  of  the  lens).  There 
are  many  methods  of  doing  this  which 
may  be  resorted  to  according  to  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  Frequently  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  when  working  amongst  foliage  or 
green  herbage,  is  a  green  cloth  thrown 
over  the  camera,  after  the  spot,  where  water  lily 

_  COOT'S  NEST 

The  illustrations  used  are  from  Photographs  made  by  P.  J.  Butler  with  a  “Swincam”  Camer  Stand,  invented  and  patent 
by  William  Butler,  20  Crosby  Road,  Birkaale,  Southport,  England. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


A  Short  History  of  Orthochromatic 
Plates. 

HERE  is  still  some  doubt  as 
to  who  should  be  credited 
with  the  discovery  of  color 
sensitive  plates.  Is  it  Prof. 
H.  W.  Vogel  or  his  assistant, 
S.  Sellack?  (both,  of  whom  are  dead.) 
It  was  long  known  that  an  addition  of 
Agl  to  AgBr  or  AgCl  increased  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  green  and  yellow  rays.  S. 
Sellack  investigating  this  phenomena 
made  a  number  of  tests,  (in  1871)  he 
thought  that  there  was  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  absorption  and  chemical  action  of 
the  rays.  In  these  tests  no  emulsions 
were  used,  instead  he  fused  the  pure 
silver  salts  until  they  formed  glass  like 
masses,  so  as  to  exclude  foreign  sub¬ 
stances.  In  this  condition  AgCl  is  color¬ 
less,  Agl  light  yellow  and  transparent, 
while  Agl  for  violet  and  blue,  and  AgBr 
a  mixture  of  the  two  latter  are  orange- 
yellow.  In  the  photographic  tests  AgCl 
was  only  sensitive  to  the  extreme  violet, 
while  AgBr  has  a  deep  yellow  color,  but 
from  violet,  to  bluish-green.  A  mixture 
of  Agl-AgBr  was  sensitive  even  for  the 
green.  The  increasing  yellow  and  yel¬ 
low-red  coloring  of  the  silver  salts  also 
causes  an  increasing  sensitiveness  to  the 
blue-green  and  green  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  that  is,  for  those  colors  which 
are  absorbed  by  the  silver  salts.  S. 
Sellack  says:  “I  have  found  that  optical 
ind  chemical  light  absorption  coincide 
exactly.  All  colors  which  are  optically 
absorbed  by  the  silver  haloids  effect  a  de¬ 


composition.  And  further,  the  haloid 
compounds  of  silver  are  all  changed 
chemically  through  the  action  of  all  the 
rays  which  they  absorb  in  a  marked  de¬ 
gree.”  These  lines  form  the  ground 
work  of  orthochromatic  photography, 
they  contain  in  clear  words  the  law,  the 
so-called  “Vogels  law.”  Two  years 
passed  without  any  practical  results  fol¬ 
lowing  this  important  discovery.  About 
this  time  (1873)  Vogel  received  some 
Wortley  plates  from  England,  which 
he  found  to  be  unusually  sensitive 
to  green.  Remembering  the  discovery 
of  S.  Sellack,  Vogel  thought  that 
the  plates  contained  a  substance  which 
absorbed  green  to  a  marked  degree,  this 
conjecture  proved  true.  The  plates  had 
been,  by  the  manufacturer,  covered  with 
a  yellow  coloring  matter  for  their  preser¬ 
vation.  By  washing  a  plate  well  with 
water  he  found  that  it  had  lost  its  sensi¬ 
bility  to  green.  Observing  this,  Vogel 
added  a  coloring  matter  (corallin)  to  the 
AgBr  which  absorbed  the  yellow  and 
made  it  sensitive  to  the  yellow-green 
rays.  Thus  orthochromatic  photography 
was  discovered.  The  relation  of  Vogel’s 
discovery  to  that  of  S.  Sellack  is  best 
described  in  Vogel's  own  words.  “My 
experiments  confirmed  fully  the  sup¬ 
positions  first  promulgated  by  Herschel 
and  Draper,  and  (later)  acknowledged 
by  S.  Sellack,  of  the  connection  between 
absorption  and  chemism,  but  more  ex¬ 
tensively  is  S.  Sellack’s  theory  that  silver 
haloid  salts  are  changed  chemically  only 
by  those  rays  which  are  absorbed  in  a 
marked  degree.  My  tests  show  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates  not 
only  depends  upon  the  optical  absorption 
property  of  the  sensitive  silver  salts,  but 
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also  on  the  optical  absorption  properties  of 
the  added  substances.”  The  pith  of  the 
matter  remains  that  the  use  of  added 
coloring  matters  as  sensitizers  solely  be¬ 
long  to  Vogel.  S.  Sellack  later  pointed 
out  as  a  new  and  very  interesting  fact, 
the  possibility  recognized  by  Vogel  that 
photographic  plates  can  be  made  sensi¬ 
tive  to  green,  yellow  and  red  through  the 
addition  of  color.  By  his  own  trials,  as 
carried  above,  colors  were  not  used,  but 
on  the  contrary,  different  silver  com¬ 
pounds  possessing  various  colors  of  their 
own  were  used. 

Dr.  Neuhauss  in  Photographische  Rund¬ 
schau ,  Vol.  20,  No.  8,  ’06. 


Improvised  “Gas  Light”  Paper. 

If  at  any  time  say  at  night  a  print  is 
wanted  on  gas  light  paper  and  only  a 
printing  out  paper  is  on  hand,  a  fairly 
good  substitute  can  be  made  according 
to  Trauchaut  with  the  aid  of  the  follow¬ 


ing  solution : 

English.  Metric. 

33  ozs.  Water  ioooc.c. 

45  grs.  Potassium  Bromide  3.0 

15  grs.  Potassium  Iodide  1.0 

8  grs.  Copper  Sulphate  0.50 


The  paper  is  placed  in  the  above  solu¬ 
tion  for  five  minutes  and  then  washed 
for  another  five  minutes,  the  excess  of 
water  removed  by  means  of  filter  paper 
and  the  sensitized  paper  dried  in  a  dark 
room.  When  dry  it  is  manipulated  in 
the  usual  manner. — Photographische 
Rundschau,  Vol.  20,  No.  12,  ’06. 


Developing  a  Positive  in  the  Lantern. 

A  pretty  and  interesting  diversion  is 
the  development  of  a  positive  in  the 
lantern.  On  account  of  its  greater  tran¬ 
sparency  and  lower  sensitiveness,  a  silver 


chloride  emulsion  plate  should  be  chosen. 
After  exposing  the  plate,  it  is  placed  in 
a  glass  trough  in  the  lantern,  the  trough 
to  contain  the  developer.  To  prevent 
the  lantern  light  from  acting  upon  the 
plate,  a  piece  of  red  or  yellow  glass 
should  be  interposed,  or  the  developer 
suitably  colored.  If  ferrous  oxalate  or 
citrate  is  used  no  additional  coloring  is 
necessary,  but  if  any  of  the  organic  de¬ 
velopers  are  used,  phenolphthaleine  or 
crocein,  scarlet  red  should  be  added. 

— Photographische  Rundschau,  Vol.  20, 
No.  12,  ’06. 


Retouching  with  Silver  Salts. 

It  is  really  a  sin  against  posterity  that 
silver  prints  are  retouched  with  charcoal, 
graphite  and  other  permanent  pigments. 
All  silver  prints  have  the  tendency  to 
fade.  Long  before  the  light  tone  of  the 
picture  injures  the  general  impression, 
the  small  dark  spots  and  lines  become 
visible,  and  with  time  become  worse  and 
spoil  the  picture  unless  the  old  retouching 
marks  are  washed  off  and  replaced  by 
those  of  a  lighter  color.  E.  Coustet  re¬ 
minds  us  that  for  several  years  it  has 
been  suggested  to  use  darkened  silver 
salts.  The  whole  picture  would  then  be 
homogeneous,  and  fade  evenly  without 
the  small  defects  becoming  noticeable. 
He  suggests  retouching  with  the  same 
kind  of  material  as  that  which  constitutes 
the  print.  A  sheet  of  paper  to  be  black¬ 
ened  by  development  or  some  other 
method,  the  film  is  removed  by  means 
of  warm  or  hot  water,  for  use  it  is  kept 
in  a  beaker  glass  and  heated  every  time 
it  is  wanted.  As  heating  may  prove  ob¬ 
jectionable,  the  film  may  be  dissolved  in 
glacial  acetic  acid. — Photographische 
Rundschau,  Vol.  20,  No.  12,  ’06. 
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A  CCORDING  to  some  recent 
/\  writers  it  seems  to  be  an  ad- 
/  '%  mitted  fact  that  prints  on 

‘A.  albumen  paper  are  more  per¬ 

manent  than  are  those  made 
on  gelatine  papers.  Also  that  they 
possess  better  all-round  qualities.  The 
latter  may  at  once  be  conceded - ac¬ 

cording  to  the  majority  of  opinions. 
But  the  former  may  be  open  to  question 
— or  at  least  so  far  as  the  modern  method 
of  produced  albumen  pictures  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  albumen  prints 
in  existence  that  were  made  in  the  fifties 
and  early  sixties  that,  up  to  the  present, 
show  no  actual  signs  of  deterioration 
so  far  as  the  image  itself  bears  evidence. 
The  whites  in  some  instances  may  show 
some  trace  of  yellowness,  but  the  actual 
image  is  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  ever, 
These  facts  are  proof  that  albumen  prints 
have  been  made  that  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  permanent  pictures.  This 
is  very  strong  evidence,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  it  is  on  this  fact  that  some 
writers  assume  that  albumen  prints  are 
tnore  stable  than  gelatine  ones,  seeing 
that  so  many  of  the  latter  show  unmis¬ 
takable  proof,  after  a  very  short  life,  of 
material  change. 

Will,  however,  the  albumen  prints  of 
the  present  day  prove  of  the  same  sta¬ 
bility  as  those  of  the  earlier  days  of 
photography?  We  question  it,  as  quite 
different  conditions  prevail  now  from 
those  that  existed  some  forty  or  more 
years  ago,  and  it  may  be  well  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  modern  workers  what  they  are, 
although  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
subject  has  been  dealt  with  in  these 
columns.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  at  once, 
that  prior  to  about  i860,  all  the  albumen 
prints  were,  of  course,  made  from  collo¬ 


dion  negatives,  and  they  were  toned  and 
fixed  in  a  combined  bath,  which  was  an 
exceedingly  strong  one  and  contained 
only  hyposulphite  of  soda,  chloride  of 
gold,  and  water.  The  proportion  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  was  usually  ten 
ounces  to  the  pint  of  water.  The  toning 
of  the  prints  was  a  slow  operation,  usual¬ 
ly  taking  an  hour  or  more  and  frequently 
much  longer,  so  that  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  then  about  their  being  completely 
fixed  long  before  the  desired  tones  were 
obtained.  Frequently,  however,  the  bath 
was  used  long  after  it  was  quite  exhaust¬ 
ed  of  its  gold,  as  is  often  obtained  by 
sulphur  toning.  Yet  many  of  these  sul¬ 
phur-toned  prints  have  withstood  the  test 
of  time,  and  though  the  lights,  in  many 
cases,  have  become  yellow,  the  images 
themselves  are  practically  intact. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  conditions 
under  which  these  old  photographs  were 
made.  In  the  first  place  the  paper  was 
distinctly  different  from  the  albumen 
paper  of  to-day.  It  was  but  compara¬ 
tively  slightly  albumenized,  and  the  al¬ 
bumen  was  heavily  salted — containing 
about  double  the  amount  of  chloride  that 
is  used  at  the  present  time.  This  paper 
was  sensitized  on  very  strong  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver — usually  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  no  organic  acid  whatever  was 
added.  Here  we  see  at  once  some  of  the 
differences  prevailing  then  and  now.  But 
this  is  only  a  part  and  not,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  one.  The  negatives 
made  up  to  the  time  just  referred  to  were 
developed  wth  pyrogallic  acid  and  were 
made  very  dense,  and  often  took  a  whole 
day  to  print.  The  kind  of  density  then 
was,  again,  different  from  what  is  term¬ 
ed  density  in  gelatine  negatives.  Al¬ 
though  the  high  lights  were  so  very 
strong  the  shadows  were  clear  glass. 
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and,  as  a  consequense,  when  printed,  the 
shadows  were  strongly  bronzed.  The 
bronzing,  however,  disappeared  in  the 
strong  toning  and  fixing  bath.  When  the 
prints  were  taken  from  the  printing 
frame  the  image  usually  showed  strongly 
on  the  back  of  paper,  thus  proving  that 
it  was  largely  in  the  paper  itself,  and  not 
confined,  as  at  present,  only  to  the  al¬ 
bumen  on  its  surface.  It  necessarily 
consisted  of  a  large  quantity  of  metallic 
silver,  which  required,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  considerable  deposition  of  gold 
in  order  to  obtain  the  rich  purple  tones 
then  in  vogue.  Hence  it  will  be  realized 
that  by  reason  of  the  large  quantity  of 
metal  of  which  the  image  was  composed 
it  could  better  resist  deleterious  in¬ 
fluences  than  would  the  extremely  atten¬ 
uated  ones  such  as  we  get  on  modern 
lightly  salted  and  lightly  sensitized  al¬ 
bumen  paper  when  it  is  printed  from 
weak  negatives  of  the  present  day.  If 
anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  unmount 
one  of  the  very  early  albuemn  prints, 
and  examine  it  by  transmitted  light,  he 
will  at  once  see  how  exceedingly  strong 
is  the  image,  and  how  much  it  is  in  the 
paper  as  compared  with  a  modern  al¬ 
bumen  pcture. 

In  the  early  sixties  iron  generally 
superseded  pyrogallic  acid  as  a  develop¬ 
er,  but  the  negatives  were  still  made  very 
strong  and  dense.  In  fact  at  that  time 
density  was  one  of  the  qualities  looked 
for  in  a  good  negative,  It  was  about 
this  period  that  the  alkaline  method  of 
toning  became  universally  adopted,  and 
the  old  toning  and  fixing  bath  abolished. 
Few  old  family  albums  there  are  that  do 
not  contain  some  carte  portraits,  taken 


about  that  time,  that  still  show  no  sign 
of  fading.  At  that  time  long  washing 
was  considered  necessary  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  stability,  and  ten  or  twelve  hours 
were  often  given.  In  some  cases  even 
the  orints  were  left  in  water  from  the 

X 

Saturday  night  until  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  This  long  washing  was,  of  course, 
a  fallacy  which  has  long  since  been  dis¬ 
pelled,  and  it  obviously  had  some  injuri¬ 
ous  action  on  the  pictures,  yet  owing  to 
their  robust  constitution,  they  withstood 
it.  But  we  much  doubt  if  albumen  prints 
of  the  present  day  would  do  so  without  a 
considerable  loss  in  tone  and  vigour. 

Apart  from  the  strongly  salted  and 
sensitized  paper  that  used  to  be  employed 
at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  it  will  be 
seen  from  what  has  just  been  said  that 
the  negatives,  by  reason  of  their  great 
vigour,  were  an  important  factor  in  the 
case,  as  they  caused  so  much  metal — 
silver  and  gold — to  be  reduced  in  the 
printing  and  toning.  Weak  negatives 
were  of  no  use  with  the  old  albumen 
paper. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  point 
out  that  the  old  albumen  prints  made 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  good  as  many 
of  them  still  are,  cannot  be  taken  as  con¬ 
clusive  evidence,  as  some  writers  seem  to 
have  done,  that  present  day  albumen  pic¬ 
tures,  made  on  the  modern  highly  al- 
bumenized  and  lightly-salted  and  sensi¬ 
tized  paper,  printed  from  comparatively 
feeble  negatives,  will  prove  so  much 
superior,  as  regards  permanency,  to  those 
made  on  gelatine  ones — all  things,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  being  equal  in  the  care 
bestowed  on  their  production. — British 
Journal  of  Photography. 
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THE  DEVELOPER.. 

BY  DR.  FREDERICK  GRAVES. 


THE  most  important  of 
reagents  in  photography  to 
the  beginner  at  least,  is  the 
developer.  Which  is  he  to 
select  from  the  number  of 
good  formulae,  and  how  must  he  use  it? 

The  choice  of  a  developer  entails  the 
examination  now  of  quite  a  formidable 
list  of  chemicals,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  decide  on  a  formula.  For  al¬ 
though,  after  all,  the  result  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  always  much  the  same  in  the  eyes 
of  the  beginner,  a  printable  picture  of 
black  and  clear  glass,  nevertheless  the 
pictorialist  and  the  portraitist  know  that 
the  choice  of  a  certain  reagent  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  result. 

Some  developers  give  a  hard,  dense 
negative,  others  give  a  soft,  veiled  image, 
some  are  specially  suited  for  rapid  work, 
others  for  soft  portraits,  and  again  others 
are  most  suitable  for  clean,  strong  work, 
such  as  copying.  The  ideal  developer 
would  seem  to  be  one  that  is  simple  and 
easy  of  control,  clean  and  admitting  of 
considerable  latitude  in  exposure.  Also 
it  should  not  be  one  that  will  harden  the 
film  too  much,  should  not  readily  cause 
fog,  and  yet  be  capable  of  prolonged  use, 
and  of  variations  in  action.  The  develop¬ 
er  consists  generally  of  a  reducer  (as 
pyro),  an  alkali  (as  carbonate  of  soda), 
the  accelerator,  a  restrainer  (as  bromide 
of  potash),  and  a  preservative  (as  soda 
sulphite.  But  we  have  some  developers 
that  are  much  simpler,  some  indeed 
where  one  substance  alone  will  give  an 
action.  During  the  last  few  years  a 
large  number  of  new  reagents  have  ap¬ 
peared,  all  manner  of  highly  complex 
substitutions  and  phenyl  derivatives. 

Pyro  gallic  Acid,  or  benzol  trihydroxyl, 
C6  H3  (OH3),  the  old-fashioned  pyro 
still  has  its  users,  and  its  many  combina¬ 


tions  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  Pyro  gives  good  strong 
negatives,  makes  the  best  of  a  good  plate, 
and  is  easy  to  use.  Pyro-ammonia, 
though  old-fashioned,  is  quick  and  gives 
strong  results.  Pyro-soda  is  suitable  also 
for  negatives  on  ordinary  plates,  but  it 
gives  in  some  hands  much  softer  and 
more  even  gradation.  Plenty  of  fresh 
solution  must  be  used  or  the  oxidation 
products  interfere  with  its  action.  With 
pyro  the  staining  is  a  disadvantage  to 
many  people.  We  may  use  acetone  in 
place  of  an  alkali,  and  this  gives  a  clean 
plate  with  no  fog  or  stain.  Pyro-ammonia 
is  also  liable  to  fog  and  the  fumes  are 
rather  unpleasant  to  some  people. 

Hydroquinone,  or  quinol,  is  clean  and 
slow,  gives  rather  strong  contrasts  by  it¬ 
self,  though  this  is  useful  in  copying  and 
line  work  where  pure  black  andwhite  with 
no  delicate  half-tones  are  wanted.  It 
should  be  worked  at  not  less  than  60 
degrees.  It  gives  a  rich  black  deposit. 

Adurol  is  a  simple  developer,  and  gives 
soft  results;  the  high-lights  come  up 
quickly,  it  is  very  soluble,  and  a  caustic 
alkali  is  not  necessary.  It  gives  a  grey- 
black  deposit,  good  density  and  fine  de¬ 
tail. 

Metol  (sulphate  of  methyl  paramido- 
metacresol)  is  a  favourite,  clean  and 
quick  developer,  free  from  stain,  strong 
and  useful  for  short  exposures,  detail 
soon  appears  and  density  follows  easily. 
It  gives  soft  negatives,  and  the  action 
should  be  carried  fairly  far,  as  it  loses 
density  in  fixing.  It  gives  a  g  reater  scale 
of  gradation  than  hydroquinone,  but  less 
contrast  and  mixtures  of  the  two,  hydro¬ 
quinone  and  metol,  in  which  each  helps 
the  other  where  lacking  have  become 
very  popular.  The  deposit  is  blue-black, 
and  where  soft  detail  is  desired  this  is 
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a  very  good  mixture.  Metol  has  the  un¬ 
fortunate  property  of  sometimes  produc¬ 
ing  sores  on  the  fingers  of  those  who 
dabble  much  in  its  solutions. 

Pyrocatechin  (C6  H6  O 2),  a  benzine 
derivative,  is  a  good  developer  but  does 
not  keep  well  in  solution  unless  a  layer 
of  paraffin  be  kept  on  the  surface  to 
prevent  oxidation.  Pyrocatechin  and 
katchin  have  the  peculiar  property  of  al¬ 
lowing  a  combined  development  and 
fixation  to  go  on  when  mixed  with  a  for¬ 
mula  with  hypo. 

Katchin  is  very  soluble,  does  not  stain, 
and  is  useful  for  stand  development.  It 
keeps  well,  can  be  used  over  again  and 
without  signs  of  fog,  it  is  energetic  in 
action  and  very  sensitive  to  bromide  of 
potash.  With  bromide  papers  it  gives 
warm,  black  tones. 

Glycin  (para-oxyphenyl-amido  acetic 
hydrochloride)  is  somewtiat  slow,  steady 
and  regular,  very  suitable  for  stand  de¬ 
velopment  and  for  scientific  work.  It 
gives  good,  yet  soft,  detail,  and  plenty 
of  contrast. 

Rodinal  (para-amido  phenol  hydro¬ 
chlorate)  can  be  used  for  plates,  lantern 
slides,  bromide  and  development  papers, 
P.O.P.,  for  quick  shutter  work  and  short 
exposures ;  it  is  cheap,  too,  gives  clear 
grey-black  negatives,  soft,  with  delicacy 
and  detail. 


Ortol  (methyl-o-amido  phenol)  is 
clean,  useful  for  plates  or  papers,  it  gives 
results  somewhat  like  those  of  pyro- 
soda,  but  it  does  not  stain  either  films  or 
fingers  and  it  can  be  used  repeatedly. 
Here,  again,  as  with  metol,  development 
should  be  carried  pretty  far.  Ortol  is 
largely  used  for  lantern  plates. 

Rescorcin  (an  isomer  of  hydrochinone 
and  pyro-catechin)  is  a  failure,  strange 
to  say,  as  a  developing  agent,  though  its 
isomers  are  such  good  ones. 

Amidol  is  a  very  useful  reagent  for 
over-exposed  plates,  and  where  there  is 
a  lack  of  strength  and  contrast.  A  good 
snapshot  developer. 

Eikonogen  is  very  useful  for  hand 
cameras,  and  in  single  solutions.  It  can 
be  used  over  again.  A  very  good  formula 
is :  Eikonogen,  3  parts,  are  dissolved  with 
soda  sulphite,  12  parts,  in  boiling  water, 
then  add  potash  carbonate,  5  parts 
(water,  100  parts).  This  substance  in 
combination  with  quinol  gives  some 
splendid  developing  mixtures. 

Benzine  has  given  us  many  derivatives 
that  have  proved  excellent  developers, 
and  we  shall  probably  get  more,  the 
newer  reagents  of  the  phenyl  family  are 
quick  and  clean,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  are  suitable  not  only  for  plates  but 
for  lantern  slides  and  papers. — Focus. 


EVENING  ON  MOBILE  BA  V  By  Artkur  M.  Dealy 

(From  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1907) 
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LENS  STOPS.  AND  THE  IRIS  DIAPHRAGM. 

BY  COLVILLE  STEWART. 


ONE  is  often  recommended 
to  use  a  small  or  a  large 
stop,  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  in  the  lens,  and 
most  cameras  are  nowa¬ 
days  provided  with  several ;  thus  even 
the  cheap  box-form  hand  camera  usually 
possesses  F/8,  F/16,  and  F/32,  whilst 
the  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  supplied  with 
most  stand  cameras  sets  have  “iris  dia¬ 
phragms,”  ranging  from  F/8  to  F/64. 
More  expensive  lenses  still  we  find 
working  at  an  aperture  of  F/5.4,”  and 
so  on,  whilst  some  of  the  most  recently 
introduced  lenses,  for  portraiture,  work 
at  a  much  larger  aperture  still. 

Now  there  are  several  good  reasons 
for  using  stops  of  different  sizes  on 
different  occasions.  In  the  first  place, 
if  we  mounted  a  plain  lens  in  a 
plain  brass  tube,  it  would  have  no 
stop  or  diaphragm  at  all ;  if  in  the  lens 
tube  we  were  to  fix  a  disc,  with  a  hole  in 
it,  so  that  if  you  looked  through  the  tube 
you  would  only  see  the  central  portion 
of  the  lens,  we  should  have  inserted  a 
stop — or  diaphragm.  The  smaller  this 
stop  is,  the  sharper  would  be  the  defini¬ 
tion  obtainable  in  a  photograph  taken 
with  it,  but  clearly,  as  we  prevent  more 
and  more  light  from  passing  through  the 
lens  the  smaller  we  make  the  stop,  so  the 
exposure  given  will  have  to  be  increased. 
There  is  thus  a  two-fold  advantage  in 
being  able  to  change  the  size  of  the  stop ; 
firstly,  if  we  want  a  tremendous  lot  of 
detail  in  a  picture,  and  plenty  of  contrast, 
we  use  a  small  stop  rather  than  a  big  one  ; 
secondly,  if  the  light  is  very  bright,  and 
we  are  fearful  of  over-exposing  with  a 
large  stop,  we  use  a  smaller  one,  and  thus 
cut  down  the  effect  of  the  light — or  vice 


But  what  do  F/8  and  F/16,  etc., 
mean?  Well,  you  must  understand  that 
the  object  of  a  lens  is  to  concentrate  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  subject  photo¬ 
graphed  on  to  the  plate.  Every  single 
ray  which  strikes  the  lens  parallel  to  its 
axis  passes  through  a  certain  fixed  point, 
called  the  focus.  The  distance  between 
this  point  and  the  lens  is  called  the  focal 
length,  and  is  denoted  by  the  letter  F. 
The  focal  length  of  a  quarter-plate  lens 
is  usually  about  53^  inches,  that  of  a 
half-plate  lens  about  8  inches,  and  so  on. 
Stop  F/8  means  that  the  hole,  stop,  or 
diaphragm  used  in  the  lens  is  in  diameter 
one-eighth  part  of  F  (the  focal  length 
of  the  lens)  in  width.  Similarly,  when 
using  F/11,  we  are  only  using  a  circular 
portion  of  the  lens,  whose  diameter  is 
one-eleventh  of  the  focal  length,  and  so 
on. 

Now,  the  chief  point  you  must  bear  in 
mind  when  altering  the  lens  stop  or  iris 
diaphragm,  is  that  any  such  alteration 
will  mean  a  different  length  of  exposure. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  find  by  experi¬ 
ment,  or  by  an  actinometer  (we  shall 
talk  about  actinometers  very  shortly,  by 
the  way),  that  a  quarter  of  a  second’s 
exposure  would  be  required  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  subject,  when  using  F/8,  then  with 
F/11  we  should  want  half-a-second,  with 
F/16  one  second,  and  so  on.  Cut  out 
this  little  table,  or,  better  still,  commit  it 
to  memory : 

If  with  F/8  we  require  1  second’s  ex¬ 
posure, 

with  F/11  we  shall  require  2  sec.  exposure 


F/16 

F/22 

F/32 

F/44 

F/64 


4 

8 

16 

32 

64 


versa. 
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As  an  instance  of  the  convenience  of 
suiting  the  stop  to  the  light,  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  may  be  quoted.  An  open 
landscape  is  being  taken,  the  sky  being 
bright,  but  the  sun  obscured ;  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  is 
considered  necessary  with  F/8.  The 


sun  suddenly  comes  out  very  strongly, 
and  only  a  quarter  of  the  exposure  is 
therefore  necessary.  The  shutter  will 
not  work  at  anything  less  than  i-25th 
sec.  By  simply  stopping  down  to  F/16, 
four  times  the  exposure  is  required ; 
hence  we  give  the  i-25th  sec.  in  safety. — 
Amateur  Photographer. 


PEACH  BLOSSOMS  By  James  R.  Iglick 

(From  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1907). 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography 
and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for 
1907,  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  St., 
New  York  City  Selling  Agents.  Price  in  paper, 
75c.,  postage  17c.  extra;  cloth  $1.25,  postage 
20c,  extra.  The  American  Annual  is  an  ever 
welcome  visitor  and  this  volume  is  of  more 
than  the  usual  interest.  It  is  evident  that 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  pictorial 
feature,  as  the  illustrations  are  more  numerous 
than  usual  and  of  exceptional  merit.  While 
containing  pictures  by  well  known  workers, 
the  Annual  also  has  many  superb  pictures  by 
photographers  comparatively  unknown ;  in  this 
respect  the  publishers  of  the  Annual  have  been 
pioneers,  as  it  has  always  been  their  endeavor 
to  bring  out  as  much  new  work  as  possible, 
and  many  of  the  now  well  known  workers  owe 
their  public  introduction  to  the  Annual. 

The  table  of  contents  includes  articles  on 
almost  every  photographic  subject,  and  each 
written  by  an  authority.  Albert  Stanley  Hull 
describes  an  exceedingly  simple  and  practical 
enlarging  apparatus,  that  may  easily  be  con¬ 
structed  by  any  one,  illustrated  by  diagrams 
fully  explaining  use  and  construction.  Richard 
Trotter  Jeffcott  has  condensed  a  whole  cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  good  practical  information  in  his 
article  “Not  Told  of  in  Text  Books.”  Robert 
E.  M.  Bain  tells  how  to  make  artistic  borders 
for  prints.  W.  W.  Lakin  an  expert  carbon 
printer  fully  explains  this  beautiful  process. 
J.  Ellsworth  Gross  the  advertisers’  photograph¬ 
er  writes  of  children  as  Photographic  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  illustrates  his  story  with  some 
charming  examples.  Milton  B.  Punnett,  a 
chemist  of  international  repute  talks  enter- 
taingly  on  photographic  chemicals.  William 
Archibald  offers  a  method  for  preventing 
double  exposures.  Bob  Tebbs  tells  of  the  woes 
of  the  newspaper  photographer  and  gives  us 
some  extra  fine  examples  of  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphy.  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  again  handles 
the  nude  in  a  masterly  manner.  Picture  mak¬ 
ing  after  the  Fire  in  San  Francisco  is  a  story 
of  absorbing  interest  told  by  Edgar  A.  Cohen, 
the  illustrations,  telling  in  a  most  graphic 
manner  of  the  city’s  destruction. 

Spencer  Hord,  the  former  editor  of  the 
Photographic  Times  and  Annual  affords 
some  good  advice  to  writers  for  publication. 


These  and  many  other  articles  form  the  main 
section  of  the  book.  In  addition  there  are  the 
latest  formulae  for  every  photographic  process, 
a  revised  list  of  American  Photographic  Socie¬ 
ties  and  many  other  good  things  so  numerous 
as  to  prevent  full  notice  in  this  brief  review. 

We  are  informed  that  over  one-half  of  the 
entire  edition  has  been  sold,  so  do  not  delay 
in  ordering  your  copy  from  your  dealer. 


Camera.  Work  No.  16,  October,  1906, 
(Quarterly)  Subscription  $6.00  per  annum, 
single  copy  this  issue,  $4.00.  Published  and 
edited  by  Alfred  Stieglitz,  miMadison  Ave., 
New  York  City.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
examine  a  copy  of  this  most  sumptuous  work 
on  photography.  Mr.  Stieglitz  certainly  knows 
how  to  get  out  a  work  that  appeals  both  to 
the  lover  of  fine  photography,  and  of  beauti¬ 
ful  books.  The  fine  letter  press  combined 
with  exquisite  taste  in  binding,  paper  and  ap¬ 
propriate  mounting  of  the  reproductions  are 
all  a  joy  to  behold.  If  you  have  a  photographic 
friend  to  whom  you  wish  to  make  a  Yuletide 
offering,  have  his  name  entered  as  a  subscriber 
on  the  Camera  Work  mailing  list, —  and  the 
hinges  of  your  friendship  will  not  grow  rusty 
— at  least  for  another  year. 

One  of  the  geatest  charms  of  Camera  Work, 
is  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the  original 
prints  are  reproduced.  While  it  seems  a  pity 
to  think  of  desecrating  the  volume  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  plates,  almost  every  one  is  suit¬ 
able  for  framing — a  valuable  feature  for  any 
one  who  prefers  to  give  wall  space  rather 
than  shelf  space  for  favorite  subjects.  The 
issue  of  which  we  write  has  a  dozen  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  work  of  famous  French  amateur 
photographers,  seven  plates  by  Robert  De- 
machy,  three  by  C.  Puyo,  and  two  by  Renee 
le  Begue. 

The  text  comprises  the  following  articles: 

“My  Experience  of  the  Rawlins  Oil  Pro¬ 
cess,”  by  Robert  Demachy;  “The  Recent  Ex¬ 
hibition — Some  Impressions,”  by  Chas.  H. 
Caffin;  “The  Photo  Secession  Exhibition  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts — Its 
Place  and  Significance  in  the  Progress  of 
Pictorial  Photography,”  by  Joseph  T.  Keiley, 
and  “The  Element  of  Vanity  in  Exhibition 
Work,”  by  the  same  author. 


Notes,  News  and  Extracts 


An  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by 
Members  of  the  Phofo-Secession,  will 
be  held  at  the  Little  Galleries  of  the  Photo  - 
Secession,  291  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-first  Streets,  New  York,  opening  on 
November  tenth  and  closing  December  thir¬ 
tieth.  The  galleries  are  open  from  ten  a.  m. 
till  six  p.  m.,  daily,  Sundays  excepted. 


graphers’  Association  of  Pennsylvania  and  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Association’s  exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  April  23-25,  1907. 

For  further  information  concerning  entries, 
apply  to  E.  E.  Seavy,  Secretary  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  previous  to  April  20,  1907. 


A  Universal  Photographic  Exhibition 

is  to  take  place  in  Dresden  from  May  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  19x0. 

It  will  not  be  confined  to  photographic  pro¬ 
ductions  (pictures  of  artistic  and  scientific 
character)  and  the  diverse  kinds  of  utensils 
and  requisites;  it  is  intended  to  afford  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  photographic  art  industry 
to  its  full  extent.  The  making  of  cameras,  the 
working  of  optical  and  graphical  establish¬ 
ments  (for  heliogravure,  phototype,  rotatory 
reproduction),  etc.,  will  be  shown  in  full  work 
on  the  premises. 

The  interest  of  public  authorities  has  been 
secured  for  the  exhibition,  and  distinguished 
specialists  as  well  as  reputed  firms  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  abroad  have  promised  their  sup¬ 
port.  The  co-operation  of  photographers’  as¬ 
sociations  and  photographic  periodicals  of 
every  country  will  be  invited  to  contribute 
that  the  great  object  in  view  a  complete  repre¬ 
sentation  of  photography,  may  be  successfully 
attained. 

The  management  of  the  undertaking  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  German  Photographers 
Association  (located  in  Weimar),  which  is 
engaged  with  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
in  union  with  the  Dresden  Society  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Amateur  Photography,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  makers  and  dealers  of  the 
branch. 


Gold  Medals  for  a  Competitive  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Genre  Pictures.  To  stimulate 
art  photography  the  Grit  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  offer  a  gold  and 
silver  medal  for  photographic  art  studies,  in  a 
competition  open  to  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  entries  to  be  made  through  the  Photo- 


Photographers’  Association  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association  of  Wisconsin  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Republican  Hotel,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  for  the  eleventh  annual 
convention,  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  in  1907. 

All  Officers  were  present,  viz. :  B.  J.  Brown, 
President;  W.  A.  Pryor,  First  Vice-President; 
W.  J.  Hillman,  Second  Vice-President ;  A.  A. 
Bish,  Treasurer;  J.  M.  Bandtel,  Secretary. 

The  Republican  Hotel  was  selected  as  the 
official  headquarters  for  the  1907  convention, 
and  the  Masonic  Temple  assembly  and  banquet 
halls  as  the  place  for  meetings  and  exhibits. 

The  convention  dates  were  fixed  for  April 
23rd,  24th,  and  25th,  1907. 

Interested  parties  may  obtain  full  particulars 
of  the  forthcoming  exhibition  from  J.  M. 
Bandtel,  Secretary,  477-479.  nth  street,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 


Blue  Glass.  A  piece  of  blue  glass  is  very 
useful  for  amateur  photographers  when  do¬ 
ing  landscape  work.  It  will  prevent  a  lot  of 
disappointments.  When  one  is  confronted  by 
a  scene  full  of  colour,  say  golden  furze,  pur¬ 
ple  heather,  etc.,  just  look  at  the  view  through 
the  blue  glass.  The  objects  will  lose  their 
relative  colour  beauty,  and  we  see  the  scene 
through  the  glass  as  we  may  expect  to  get  it 
when  using  ordinary  plates.  Blue  focussing 
screens  have  been  suggested  and  are,  I  believe, 
used  by  some  workers. 


Opening  of  the  Daguerre  Memorial 
Institute  to  the  World.  Promoting  the  High-' 

est  Advancement  of  Photography  in  America. 
At  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  one  of  America’s 
Greatest  Chautauquu  Assemblies,  a  Monu¬ 
mental  Building  has  been  erected  and  dedica- 
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ted  to  the  honor  of  M.  Daguerre  and  to  the 
preservation  of  gems  and  works  of  the  masters 
of  photography.  In  this  Salon,  the  only  one  per¬ 
haps  of  its  kind  in  the  woDd,  are  now  assem¬ 
bled  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  photo¬ 
graphic  masterpieces,  to  which  it  is  the  pleas¬ 
ure  to  add  others  from  time  to  time  that  it 
may  become  of  recognized  authority,  be  far 
famed  and  known  as  one  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  photographic  Salons.  This  Salon  is  now 
not  only  bidding  to  be  known  as  one  of 
National  reputation,  but  foreign  nations  are 
clamoring  and  seeking  to  know  its  meaning. 

That  the  fame  of  this  Institute  may  grow 
more  bountiful  and  become  one  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit ;  that  the  general  knowledge  may 
be  advanced  and  assist  in  raising  the  moral,  the 
educational  and  professional  standard  to  a 
higher  plane;  that  the  labors  of  the  genius 
of  merit  may  not  be  lost  and  in  the  future 
we  may  look  upon  them  and  learn  their  mean¬ 
ing,  the  managers  of  this  Institute  have  re¬ 
solved  that  the  highest  honors  possible  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  works  of  the  masters  and  that  he  be 
rewarded  for  his  labors  and  loves,  they  have 
decreed  to  award  a  Diamond  Medal  for  the 
best  picture  exhibited  in  their  annual  meef  of 
1907  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana.  This  medal 
shall  be  known  as  “The  Diamond  Medal  of 
Honor,”  and  bear  an  inscription  of  the  title 
of  the  picture  for  which  it  was  awarded  and 
the  name  of  the  Institute  by  which  it  was 
given ;  and  the  picture  receiving  this  honor 
shall  be  hung  in  the  Salon  as  a  permanent 
exhibit,  its  award  be  inscribed  thereon  with 
date  and  name  of  maker.  It  shall  be  insured, 
copyrighted  and  protected  and  all  glory  and 
honor  possible  shall  be  ascribed  thereto. 

In  addition  to  the  Diamond  Medal  other 
awards  will  be  given,  among  which  will  he 
a  certificate  of  Special  Distinction  to  be  given 
to  all  pictures  chosen  and  considered  worthy 
to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Institute 
as  a  temporary  or  loan  exhibit.  Thus  ex¬ 
emplifying  your  reward  in  the  effort  to  lift 
up  the  honors  of  photography  that  all  may  feel 
and  more  fully  realize  and  appreciate  the  good 
photography  has  achieved  m  the  moral  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization,  education  and  com¬ 
merce. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AWARD 

No  picture  shall  be  passed  upon  for  this 
honor  that  is  not  properly  titled.  Should  the 
excellence  of  the  picture  chosen  fa1"  this 
honcu  be  judged  not  to  equal  the  one  chosen 
as  best  at  our  last  annual  meet,  then  the 
trustees  reserve  the  right  to  retain  the  medal. 


Publication  and  use  of  picture  shall  be  under 
control  of  trustees. 

Pictures  shall  be  passed  upon  by  two  dis 
tinct  sets  of  judges.  The  one  selecting  a 
number  of  three  to  five  pictures,  the  other 
select  the  one.  Any  false  claims  made  by  win¬ 
ner  of  medal  forfeits  all  honors,  and  at  re¬ 
quest  of  trustees  the  same  shall  be  surren¬ 
dered. 

Honors  are  open  to  the  world.  Indiana 
only  excepted.  Geo.  J.  Parrot,  Chas.  W.  Neis- 
wagner,  George  Graham  Holloway,  Trustees. 


The  Social  Feature  is  not  overlooked 
in  the  Wisconsin  Camera  Club.  A  Hallowe’en 
party  and  dance  was  given  on  Hallowe’en 
which  was  especially  well  attended.  The 
rooms  were  tastefully  decorated  with  pump¬ 
kins,  autumn  leaves,  etc.,  and  the  electric 
lights  covered  with  shades  representing  pump¬ 
kin  blossoms.  The  dark  room  was  turned 
into  a  witches  cave  illuminated  only  by  the 
faint  yellow  light  of  an  artificial  moon.  There 
Miss  May  Hughes  reigned  supreme  as  the 
witch  fortune  teller.  Old  fashioned  games  were 
played  and  apples  passed  around.  The  affair 
netted  a  neat  sum  for  further  decorations  of 
the  club  rooms. 

At  the  last  formal  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  which  followed  close  upon  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Robert  Sleeth  of  Pittsburg,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Societies,  it  was  decided  to  join  the 
federation  and  secure  the  next  American  Salon 
for  Milwaukee  in  1907. 

Club  matters  are  progressing  favorably — 
a  number  of  backgrounds  having  been  lately 
added  to  the  equipment  as  well  as  an  electric 
enlarging  apparatus.  The  membership  is  on 
its  way  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  mark. 


Blocking  o\it  Skies,  It  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  block  out  a  sky  on  a  negative  altogeth¬ 
er,  s  that  it  will  print  white.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  ways  of  doing  this,  but  the  simplest  and 
quickest — not,  however,  the  most  permanent — 
is  the  smoke  method.  Hold  the  dried  nega¬ 
tive  glass  side  down  over  a  piece  of  lighted 
camphor  which  gives  off  a  very  black  smoke 
the  glass  side  will  soon  become  blackened. 
Then  with  a  soft  rag  wipe  off  the  superfluous 
smoke  over  the  landscape  portion.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  while  handling  the  negative, 
and  while  printing,  as  the  blacking  (soot)  is 
easily  damaged. 
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“When  to  Stop  Development.”  Con¬ 
trary  to  popular  opinion,  I  do  not  attach  very 
much  importance  to  the  appearance  of  the 
negative  as  seen  by  transmitted  light,  and  the 
less  the  negative  is  held  up  close  to  the  light 
and  looked  through,  the  less  fog  there  will  be. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  densest  parts  (high¬ 
lights)  on  the  back  of  the  negative  is  a  valu¬ 
able  guide.  The  reader,  however,  must  be 
careful  to  notice  that  this  varies  with  differ¬ 
ent  brands  of  plates,  so  that  for  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  contrast  or  printing  density,  the  high¬ 
lights  may  show  quite  distinctly  with  a  thinly 
coated  plate,  while  they  would  be  barely  visi¬ 
ble  in  another  and  more  thickly  coated  plate. 
But  so  long  as  we  keep  to  one  brand  of  plates 
this  back  appearance  is  a  very  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  knowing  what  sort  of  contrast  the 
negative  will  have. 


To  Cut  Glass.  This  is  a  useful  ac¬ 
complishment,  since  it  can  so  often  be  taken 
advantage  of  both  in  picture  framing  and  in 
cutting  down  old  quarter-plate  negatives  for 
lantern  slide  cover-glasses.  Probably  many 
photographers  have  refrained  from  trying  their 
hand  at  glass-cutting,  because  they  imagine 
that  a  diamond  is  necessary,  and  naturally 
grudge  the  expense,  for  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  an  efficient  wheel  cutter,  which  will 
last  twelve  months  with  moderate  use,  can  be 
fought  for  sixpence. 

The  modus  operandi  is  simplicity  itself. 
First  select  an  absolutely  smooth  fiat  surface, 
on  which  to  place  the  glass.  A  good  table,  free 
from  warp,  covered  with  a  piece  of  felting 
or  velvet  cloth  answers  the  purpose,  but  be 
sure  it  is  perfectly  flat,  for  the  least  curving 
of  the  surface  will  result  in  the  glass  break¬ 
ing  the  moment  any  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  Next  carefully  measure  off  the 
amount  to  be  cut,  and,  using  a  broad  p:ece  of 
wood  as  a  ruler,  run  the  wheel  along  it 
not  using  too  much  force,  and  yet  getting  the 
steel  to  bite  the  glass.  After  one  or  two 
strokes  turn  the  glass  over  and  repeat  the 
operation  on  the  other  side,  keeping,  of  course, 
strictly  to  the  line  of  the  first  incision,  and 
the  glass  will  suddenly  fracture  evenly  and 
neatly.  Any  projecting  piece  can  be  after¬ 
wards  broken  off  flush  with  the  cut  edge  by 
the  use  of  notches  in  the  handle  of  the  glass 
cutter ;  these  notches  are  not  made  in  every  in¬ 
strument,  so  it  is  as  well  +o  see  that  one  is 
purchased  which  has  them.  -In  cutting  nega¬ 
tives,  it  is  best  to  begin  on  the  film  side,  the 


gelatine  biting  the  wheel,  and  presenting  a  sur¬ 
face  to  the  ruler  which  is  not  too  slippery. 


Water.  Pure  water  is  not  found  in 
nature,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  dissolves  a 
portion  of  whatever  it  comes  into  contact  with. 
Rain  is  the  purest  form  of  natural  water,  but 
contains  certain  gases  which  it  collects  from 
the  atmosphere  during  its  descent  to  the  earth. 
Water  taken  from  wells,  springs,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.,  differs  very  much,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  earth  or  rocks  over  which  it  passes  or 
upon  which  it  lies.  Among  the  various  sub¬ 
stances  found  in  water  may  be  mentioned  cal¬ 
cium,  magnesium,  and  iron  in  various  forms 
sulphates,  chlorides,  and  a  large  variety  of 
vegetable  substances. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  toning  and  develop¬ 
ing  are  very  delicate  chemical  operations,  it  is 
a  source  of  wonder  that  the  results  obtained 
are  as  good  as  they  are.  When  a  gold  batli 
is  made  with  water  that  is  strongly  alkaline, 
the  prints  will  be  muddy,  flat,  and  lack  bril¬ 
liancy.  In  the  platinum  bath  the  results  are 
often  worse,  precipitating  the  platinum,  caus¬ 
ing  slow  toning  and  a  waste  of  material.  In 
the  hypo  bath  it  is  often  the  cause  of  yellow 
whites.  It  is  very  important  that  we  clear  the 
water  of  these  impurities  as  far  as  possible 
if  we  desire  to  obtain  the  best  results.  A  very 
simple  and  easy  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  an 
empty  whisky  barrel,  remove  the  head,  clean 
barrel  thoroughly,  and  fill  it  with  water. 
Ground  alum  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
sufficient  added  to  the  barrel  of  water  to  turn 
litmus  paper  red.  It  is  thoroughly  stirred  and 
allowed  to  settle  for  twelve  hours.  Carbonate 
of  soda  is  then  added  to  bring  the  water  to 
a  neutral  point.  We  can  then  allow  this  to 
settle  and  use  this  water  for  first  washing, 
for  baths,  and  all  washing  between  baths,  until 
after  the  prints  come  from  the  hypo,  when  they 
may  be  washed  in  the  regular  tap  water. — The 
Professional  Photographer. 


For  Perfection  in  Lantern  Slides. 

Always  use  a  backed  lantern  plate  either  for 
slides  made  by  contact  or  in  the  camera. 
Brilliancy  and  freedom  from  halation  are  thus 
attained  in  the  slide. 

When  making  slides  by  contact,  carefully 
remove  any  projections  upon  the  negative,  or 
the  lantern  plate,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  two 
plates  are  in  good  contact.  Dust  upon  either 
the  negative,  or  the  lantern  plate,  and  pro¬ 
jections  at  t-he  edge  of  the  negative,  caused 
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by  the  gelatine  frilling,  may  prevent  the  two 
plates  from  coming  into  contact. 

Protect  the  edges  of  the  lantern  plate  and 
negative  from  stray  light  which  may  strike 
the  edge  of  the  glass,  and,  being  refracted  upon 
the  sensitive  surface,  produce  fog. 

Running  of  the  gelatine  film,  when  the  slide 
is  heated,  in  the  lantern,  is  caused  by  the  gela¬ 
tine  film  having  absorbed  moisture  in  which  the 
gelatine  dissolves  when  the  slide  is  heated. 
This  exasperating  result  may  be  prevented  by 
warming  and  varnishing  the  slide;  and  again 
warming  the  slide  and  cover-glass,  so  as  to 
remove  all  moisture,  before  binding  the  slide. 

Tap  water  frequently  holds  in  suspension  a 
very  fine  clay,  which  is  deposited  when  the 
water  is  allowed  to  stand  ir*  a  vessel  for  some 
time.  It  is  advisable  to  wash  the  plate  in  a 
vertical  position  in  running  water,  completing 
the  washing  by  rinsing  with  distilled  water. 

Lantern  slides  ought  to  be  dried  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  position,  and  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
any  portion  of  the  slide  coming  into  contact 
with  dust,  which  may  settle  upon  the  wet  gela¬ 
tine  film,  or  may  be  gathered  by  the  wet  film 
from  the  edges  of  the  negative  rack,  or  the 
mantelpiece  and  wall. — The  Mawson  pamphlet. 


Natural  Backgrounds  for  Portraits. 

So  many  writers  advise  the  use  of  a  plain  or 
artificial  background,  says  J.  M.  B.  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  one  would  think 
Nature  never  provided  a  background  suited 
to  its  purpose.  The  fact  is,  the  plain  back¬ 
ground  in  outdoor  portraiture  signifies  a  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  to  shirk 
part  of  his  task.  It  seems  fairly  obvious  that, 
for  subjects  with  which  the  light  is  clearly  an 
outdoor  one,  a  natural  outdoor  background 
ought  to  be  employed.  The  difficulty,  of 
course,  is  in  the  selection  of  the  background, 
for  of  natural  backgrounds  it  might  well  be 
said  that  “when  they  are  good  they  are  very, 
very  good,  but  when  they  are  bad  they  are 
horrid.”  The  points  to  remember  are  that 
the  background  should  not  be  obtrusive, 
should  “go  back,”  and  should  in  every  way 
fulfil  its  great  object,  which  is  that  it  should 
keep  in  its  proper  place  in  the  picture,  and 
not  compete  for  the  observer’s  attention  with 
the  portrait  proper.  Some  diffusion  of  focus 
will  often  conceal  minor  deficiencies  in  the 
background,  but  this  diffusion  must  not  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  extent  of  reaching  the  woolly  and 
spotty  stage  of  fuzziness.  The  background 
may  preferably  be  in  shadow,  so  as  to  give  full 
value  to  the  delicate  high  lights  of  the  por¬ 


trait  itself,  yet  should  not  be  so  dark  as  to 
compete  with  the  shadows.  Anything  like  a 
sudden  transition  from  light  to  dark  in  the 
background  is  to  be  avoided,  and,  whatever 
the  contrasts  may  be  in  the  portrait  itself, 
those  of  the  background  should  invariably  be 
subdued. 

Good  natural  backgrounds,  of  course,  are 
not  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  the  selection 
is  undoubtedly  difficult.  But  for  real  outdoor 
portraiture  they  are  most  certainly  the  right 
thing. 


Elaborate  Cameras.  Here  are  a  few  re¬ 
marks  which  may  well  be  thought  over  by 
those  who  are  thinking  of  buying  a  camera. 
A  camera  is  simply  a  weapon,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  with  its  wielder  The  most  auto¬ 
matic  form  is  the  beginner’s  fixed  focus  snap¬ 
shot  camera,  wth  no  stops  and  no  variation 
in  its  shutter  speed.  With  this,  almost  no 
thinking  is  necessary  beyond  the  choice  of  the 
object  to  be  fired  at;  but  the  moment  a  higher 
type  of  machine  is  procured  the  responsibilities 
begin.  Better  mechanism  means  more  deci¬ 
sions  to  be  made,  and  every  decision  means 
trained  thought,  unless  the  result  is  to  be  left 
absolutely  to  chance. 

This  is  often  the  cause  of  very  real  disap¬ 
pointment,  when  a  beginner  thinks  that  his 
new  and  better  camera  means  better  pictures. 
This  result  will  not  follow  unless  his  mind  has 
also  developed  equally  with  his  equipment.  A 
new  movement  in  a  camera  is  a  hindrance 
rather  than  an  advantage,  until  the  want  of 
that  movement  has  been  felt  and  understood. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  adjustment  to  be 
made  in  a  delicate  instrument,  and  any  one 
of  these,  if  misjudged,  may  obliterate  the  value 
of  the  whole  effort.  Moreover,  in  hand  cam¬ 
era  work,  all  these  things  have  to  be  thought 
of  and  settled  practically  at  the  same  moment. 

For  anything  like  successful  work,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  you  want.  The 
elaborate  mechanism  of  a  first-rate  camera 
is  useless  unless  the  mechanism  of  the  brain 
is  in  good  working  order  behind  it.  The  brain 
and  the  camera  are  two  parts  of  one  apparatus, 
and  it  is  the  brain,  not  the  mechanism,  that 
produces  pictorial  quality. 

“The  Essential  Requisite  is  to  Learn 
to  See.”  This  is  the  pithy  sentence  in  which 
“Orexis,”  writing  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
sums  up  the  argument  contained  in  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraphs  on  cameras.  Too  few,  alas  1 
never  do  learn  to  see,  nor  even  learn  that  they 
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must  learn  to  see  before  they  can  hope  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  form  of  pictorial  art. 


Ferro-Prussiate  Transparencies.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  gelatine  made  by  soaking  i  oz.  gela¬ 
tine  in  5  or  6  ounces  water  until  it  is  thorough¬ 
ly  soft,  when  it  should  be  dissolved  by  gentle 
heat,  The  gelatine  solution  should  be  filtered 
through  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  muslin, 
and  poured  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  placed  on 
levelling  screws  to  settle,  when  it  can  be  stored 
in  an  airy  place  to  dry.  A  cneaper  plan  would 
be  to  use  up  some  old  negatives,  after  first 
removing  the  photographic  image,  which  can 
be  done  by  immersing  then'-,  in  the  following 


solution : 

Water  .  4  oz. 

Hypo  .  i  oz. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  . ^20  gr. 


The  bath  should  be  freshly  mixed,  and  the 
plate  should  be  immersed  until  the  image  is 
entirely  eaten  out,  and  then  it  should  be 
thoroughly  well  washed  in  running  water,  for 
half  an  hour,  and  placed  to  dry. 


Markings  on  Glossy  Print.  The  peculiar 
marks  are  commonly  known  as  “slug  mark¬ 
ings,”  and  they  are  entirely  due  to  airbells 
imprisoned  between  the  print  and  the  ferro¬ 
type  plate.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  are 
generally  cauesd  by  too  vigorous  a  use  of  the 
squeegee.  If  the  print  is  well  soaked  and 
placed  upon  the  ferrotype  plate,  which  should 
first  be  thoroughly  wetted,  the  squeegee  should 
be  lightly  passed  over  it,  making  the  first 
sweep  from  a  little  beyond  the  centre,  and 
across  to  one  end,  and  then  again  (reversing 
the  plate  end  for  end)  from  a  little  beyond  the 
centre  across  and  over  the  other  end  of  the 
print.  Only  a  light  pressure  is  necessary,  just 
sufficient  to  expel  the  surplus  water,  which  will 
carry  all  air  with  it.  If  you  exert  much  pres¬ 
sure  in  order  to  drive  out  the  last  particle 
of  air  and  water,  it  is  most  likely  that  you  are 
by  that  very  vigour  drawing  some  air  be¬ 
tween  the  print  and  plate  by  the  power  of 
suction,  and  so  causing  the  very  trouble  you 
wish  to  avoid. 


To  Remedy  Scratched  Negatives.  The 

best  way  will  be  to  clean  them  thoroughly  with 
an  old  tooth-brush,  scrubbing  the  scratches 
along  their  length  so  as  to  remove  all  ac¬ 
cumulated  dirt.  It  would  be  'better  to  do  this 
•With  plenty  of  water,  and  in  that  case  it  would 


be  advisable  to  first  of  all  thoroughly  wet 
the  gelatine  side  so  as  to  avoid  marking  it. 
After  thoroughly  cleansing  the  scratches,  the 
negative  must  be  dried  in  a  current  of  air, 
and  the  scratches  should  then  be  painted  over 
two  or  three  times  with  a  solution  of  Canada 
balsam  in  turpentine  or  Xylol,  painting  this 
solution  along  the  length  of  the  scratches,  and 
allowing  each  application  to  dry  before  ap¬ 
plying  another.  The  glass  side  of  the  plate 
should  then  receive  a  further  coating  of  the 
varnish  (all  over  the  surface),  and  we  think 
that  you  will  then  overcome  any  possibility  of 
the  marks  printing.  Should  they  do  so,  how¬ 
ever,  you  can  overcome  it  by  cementing  an¬ 
other  sheet  of  glass  to  the  defective  glass  by 
the  use  of  stiff  Canada  balsam  and  moderate 
pressure,  binding  the  edges  together  with 
lantern-slide  strips. 


Waterproofing  Wooden  Sink.  T wo  or 

three  coatings  of  thoroughly  good  white  lead 
paint  would  form  a  good  basis ;  but,  if  you 
have  not  yet  made  the  sink,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  you  were  to  screw  it  together 
with  thick  white  lead  between  all  the  joints, 
forcing  the  screws  home  so  that  the  surplus 
lead  exudes.  If  you  are  not  particular  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  sink,  you  would  find 
that  asphaltum  varnish  (or  a  good  quantity 
of  Brunswick  black,  sold  by  most  ironmong¬ 
ers)  would  form  an  exceedingly  good  coat¬ 
ing,  which  would  keep  out  the  wet  and  chemi¬ 
cals  for  a  long  time.  It  would  be  better  to 
give  two  or  three  coatings  of  the  preparation, 
leaving  plenty  of  time  after  each  coating  for 
it  to  become  thoroughly  dry  and  hard  before 
adding  the  next  one.  Another  excellent  plan, 
and  one  which  we  can  strongly  recommend, 
is  to  fit  a  lining  of  the  marble-like  oilcloth, 
commonly  known  among  drapers  as  “Ameri¬ 
can  moleskin,”  which  is  glossy  oilskin  on  one 
side,  with  soft  woolly  backing.  This  should 
be  fitted  carefully,  and  all  the  folds  (at  the 
corners)  turned  in  so  that  they  lie  well  out 
of  the  way.  The  interior  of  the  sink  should 
be  coated  rather  thickly  with  asphaltum  var¬ 
nish,  and  the  oilskin  laid  down  in  its  place, 
and  pressed  well  into  contact  with  the  fresh 
varnish  all  over  the  bottom  and  sides.  The 
edges  should  stand  above  the  sink  about  an 
inch  or  so,  and  these  should  be  snipped  down 
at  the  corner  and  turned  over  to  protect  the 
edges  of  the  woodwork.  A  row  of  tacks 
along  the  edges  will  complete  the,  work,  and 
give  you  an  excellent  sink. 
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The  Burke  &  James  tenth  general 
catalogue  which  is  at  hand,  will  interest 
every  purchaser  of  photographic  apparatus  and 
supplies.  A  number  of  new  photographic 
goods  are  listed,  and  you  had  better 
brush  up  and  get  a  copy  before  laying  in  your 
new  line  of  supplies.  A  “Square  Deal”  is 
accorded  to  all  who  deal  with  this  progressive 
and  aggressive  Western  concern.  The  ad¬ 
dress  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  Burke  & 
James,  118  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


Photogra.ms  of  the  Year  1906.  Ten¬ 
nant  &  Ward,  287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York 
City,  American  Agents.  Price  $1.50  in  cloth. 
$1.00  in  paper.  This  supplement  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions  reproduces  twenty-four  of 
the  pictures  exhibited  at  The  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  show,  and  twenty-hve  from 
the  Salon  of  the  Linked  Ring.  Even  more 
interesting  than  these,  however,  are  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  other  pictures,  by  non-exhibitors, 
at  home,  in  the  Colonies,  or  abroad.  The 
American  schools,  which  are  unusually  weak 
this  year  at  both  Royal  and  Salon,  are  unusual¬ 
ly  strong  in  Photograms  where  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  American  pictures  are  reproduc¬ 
ed. 

The  format  of  Photo  grams  of  the  Year  is 
materially  changed  with  the  current  volume. 
The  number  of  pages  is  slightly  increased,  the 
pictures  (151  in  number)  are  printed  on  “art” 
paper,  separate  from  text,  and  the  critiques 
are  on  antique  paper. 

The  criticisms  on  the  exhibitions  and  on 
the  bulk  of  the  examples  reproduced,  are  by 
A.  C.  R.  Carter,  while  foreign  and  Colonial 
“schools”  have  separate  essays  from  local 
writers,  as, — “Pictorial  Photography  in  Am¬ 
erica”  by  Roland  Rood,  “Pictorial  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  Canada”  by  H.  Mortimer  Lamb, 
“Notes  from  Australia”  by  A.  Hill  Griffiths, 
“The  Year’s  Photography  in  Spain”  by  M. 
Mendez  Leon,  “Western  Workers  in  the 
United  States,”  by  Fayette  J.  Clute,  “Artistic 
Progress  in  France,  by  Robert  Demachy. 


The  Crocker  Flashlight  Canopy  is  a 

new  appliance  in  which  to  make  a  flashlight, 


adapted  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  gases 
developed  from  the  substance  employed  to 
produce  the  flashlight  and  retain  them  in  the 
receptacle,  also  adapted  to  diffuse  the  light  pre¬ 
venting  the  intense  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow,  also  to  cause  the  light  to  be  reflected 
from  one  side  for  intensifying  the  illumina¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  of  the  view  taken. 

If  interested  in  flashlight  work  write. 

The  Crocker  Co.,  2198  West  Harrison  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

A  Photographic  Trip  in  The  Tropics. 

The  Milton  Waide  Metropolitan  School  of 
Photography,  Inc.,  No.  32  Union  Square,  New 
York  City,  are  expecting  to  have  a  class  leave 
New  York  the  latter  part  of  January,  1907,  for 
the  delightful  Tropic  Island  of  Porto  Rico; 
return  due  in  New  York  the  first  week  in 
March.  The  class  is  positively  limited  to 
twelve  in  number,  and  the  outing  will  not  only 
be  a  delightful  trip,  giving  over  three  weeks 
in  the  most  beautiful  Isle  of  the  West  Indies, 
covering  every  important  place  of  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  trip  by  coach  over  the  Old  Spanish 
Military  Road  of  88  miles,  also  the  New  Mili¬ 
tary  Road  from  Ponce  to  Arecibo  of  38  miles, 
but  will  also  be  a  very  complete  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  course  of  personal  instruction  in  ideal  and 
individualized  outdoor  photography.  The 
“School”  will  give  the  entire  trip  under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  its  directors  and  instruc¬ 
tors,  one  who  has  spent  several  weeks  at  a 
previous  trip,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  thoroughly 
knows  the  ground.  The  price  is  $350  per  per¬ 
son,  and  includes  all  traveling  expenses  to 
and  from  and  while  in  Po*’to  Rico,  also  per¬ 
sonal  instruction,  of  the  highest  order,  in  out- 
of-door  Photography  and  one  week’s  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  “School”  after  return  to  New  York, 
in  ideal  plate  and  film  development,  and  the 
successful  manipulation  of  “Velox”  and 
“Platinotype”  papers.  For  further  particulars, 
address  or  call  at  the  “School.”  If  interested, 
it  is  necessary  to  act  quickly,  as  the  number 
is  positively  limited  to  twelve  (eleven  persons, 
and  the  “School’s  instructor.) 

The  Institution  is  at  present  presenting  a 
series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  by 
prominent  men,  on  such  subjects  as  Photo¬ 
graphic  Optics,  in  connection  with  the  lens. 
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and  the  use  of  Aristo  Platino,  Collodio  Car¬ 
bon,  Carbon  Sepia  and  other  products  which 
are  usually  given  in  the  evenings,  and  are 
proving  highly  gratifying  to  the  students  now 
in  attendance. 

A  Suggestion  from  an  Old  Timer. 

Most  of  us  like  to  make  flashlight  pictures, 
and  enjoy  making  exposures  under  unusual 
conditions. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  night  picture  occurs  when  our 
regular  flash  lamp  is  unavailable  or  inconveni¬ 
ent  so  we  regretfully  miss  the  chance. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  from  a  prominent 
worker. 

He  says,  “y°u  will  always  find  stowed  away 
in  the  bottom  of  my  camera  case  a  package  or 
so  of  Eastman’s  flash  sheets,  they  take  up 
practically  no  room,  and  a  number  of  times 
have  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  striking  picture  which  I  could  not  have  made 
without  them  as  my  regular  lamp  was  miles 
away.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  flash 
sheets  are  very  much  more  than  a  make  shift 
and  for  many  subjects  far  superior  to  the 
light  from  any  flash  lamp  or  cartridge  owing 
to  the  soft  and  even  illumination  afforded  by 
their  slow  burning,  as  each  sheet  requires 
about  one  second  to  consume.  Aside  from  the 
even  illumination  the  longer  exposure  does 
not  blind  or  startle  the  sitter,  affording  a 


natural  expression  so  often  lacking  when  the 
quick  flash  is  used. 

A  Safe  and  Effective  Flash  Lamp. 

The  Crown  Flash  Lamp  is  a  good  lamp,  in 
fact,  we  consider  it  the  best  flash  lamp  of  this 
size  made. 

It  is  arranged  so  that  the  magnesium  powder 
is  stored  in  the  body  of  the  lamp  and  blown 
up  through  the  center  of  the  flame.  The  pow¬ 
der  is  thus  thoroughly  consumed  and  a  large 
and  powerful  light  is  produced. 


In  order  to  fill  the  magazine  with  magnesium 
a  removable  top  is  provided.  Long  or  short 
flashes  may  be  made  with  it.  Only  pure 
magnesium  may  be  used. 

The  Crown  is  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  lamp  of  it’s  size  on 
the  market.  It  is  well  made  and  finished  in 
polished  nickel.  The  price  is  only  $1.50  and 
compared  with  any  other  lamp  like  it  every 
one  will  agree  that  it  is  worth  more.  It  is 
made  by  Folmer  &  Schwing  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  sold  by  most  every  dealer. 
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Business  Opportunities. 


THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY  FOR  1907  is  better  than  ever.  —  Price 
postpaid,  $1.47  in  cloth,  92  cents  in  paper 
covers.  Send  in  your  order  at  once. 

LIVING  MODEL— Nude  Photos,  full 
length,  12x9  in.  Sample  20c,  value  50c.  Ex¬ 
celsior  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TIMES  WANTED.  — We  need  one  copy  each 
of  April,  May  and  June  1903.  January  and 
June  1904,  two  copies  each  of  February  and 
March  1903,  and  March  1904  at  once.  Also 
two  complete  files  from  1901  to’1904  for  readers 
who  lost  their  volumes  in  the  San  Francisco 
Fire.  Write  us  what  you  have  and  price. 


BEAR  IN  MIND — That  the  New  England 
Photo-Mount  Company  of  4  Charles  Street 
Nashua,  N.H.  is  the  place  to  buy  your  mounts. 


FOR  SALE.— The  leading  studio  of  Red¬ 
lands,  California.  Full  particulars  on  request. 
Address  W.  H.  Butman,  Redlands,  California. 


HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POST  CARDS 

FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 
FROM  250  UP  OF  A  SUBJECT 

The  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  elegant  ground-floor 
studio,  splendidly  located  in  the  very  choicest 
part  of  Cleveland’s  residence  district  ;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  natural  and  artificial  gas,  electric 
light,  steam  heated  ;  chance  of  lifetime  for 
good  workman.  If  interested  send  for  photos 
of  studio  and  full  particulars."  J.  Erickson,  721 
Hough  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  .SALE— At  a  bargain  $177.00  8  x  10 
View  Camera  for  $100.00.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars,  C.O.D.  and  examination.  Albert  A. 
Hamilton,  224  So.  Wells  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Studio  in  thriving  Virginia 
town  of  3,000  inhabitants.  No  opposition, 
good  prices.  Low  rent.  Nearest  gallery,  28 
miles.  A  bargain  for  some  one.  Address 
A.  P.  Snider,  Marion,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— R.  R.  Photo  Car,  55 
feet  long,  in  first-class  condition,  good  as  new, 
air  brake,  automatic  couplers,  six  wheel  trucks 
under  each  end,  and  is  a  good  car,  everything 
fixed  convenient  for  a  first-class  studio,  reason 
for  selling  bad  health.  For  terms  and  prices, 
address  M.  L.  McGee,  Box  121,  McRae,  Ga. 


PHOTOS.— Models  from  Life,  Stereoscopic, 
etc.  100  miniature  and  two  cabinets  $1 ;  note,. 
S.  Recknagel  Nachf,  Munich,  Germany. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times; 
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THE,  KODAK  BOX. 


Here  is  just  the  thing  to  present  to 
the  youngster  you  wish  to  interest  in 
photography. 

The  Kodak  Box  contains  every¬ 
thing  for  picture  making  the  all-day¬ 
light  way,  including  camera,  film, 
daylight  developing  box,  paper,  chem¬ 
icals,  dry  mounting  tissue  and  mounts 
for  the  finished  prints. 

The  camera  is  the  No.  2  Brownie, 
known  the  world  over  as  a  good, 
dependable  little  instrument,  and  cap¬ 
able  of  first-class  work.  Daylight 
tank  development  has  proven  one  of 
the  triumphs  in  the  Kodak  way  of 
picture  making  and  is  provided  for 
in  this  outfit  by  the  Brownie  Develop¬ 
ing  Box.  ' 

The  Brownie  Developing  Box  is  a 
simplification  of  the  Kodak  Tank 
Developer,  made  possible  by  the  short 
length  of  the  Brownie  film,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  handsome  metal  box  of 
sufficient  length  to  permit  the  unroll¬ 
ing  of  the  film  within  it  so  the  devel¬ 
oper  may  act  upon  it. 

The  entire  operation  of  development 
and  fixing  is  conducted  in  full  daylight 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed 
with  the  Kodak  Tank  Developer,  and 
the  results  are  fully  equal  in  quality. 
A  special  instruction  book  is  furnished 


explaining  in  detail  every  operation 
and  so  simply  written  that  success  is 
sure,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  abso¬ 
lutely  inexperienced.  The  Kodak  Box 
No.  2  contains: 


1  No.  2  Brownie  camera,  |2  .00 

1  Brownie  Developing  Box,  -  -  i.oo 

1  Roll  No.  2  Brownie  film,  6  Ex.,  -  .20 

2  Brownie  Developing  powders,  -  .05 

1  Pkg.  Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Powder,  .15 

1  Four-oz.  Graduate,  -  -  .10 

1  Stirring  Rod,  ...  .05 

i  No.  2  Brownie  Printing  Frame,  -  .15 

1  Doz.  2%  x  3%  Brownie  Velox,  -  .15 

2  Eastman  M.  Q.  Developing  Tubes,  -  .10 

3  Paper  Developing  Trays,  -  -  .30 

1  Doz.  2^  x  3 %  Duplex  Mounts,  -  .05 

1  Doz.  Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue,  .05 

1  Instruction  Book,  -  -  .10 

-  14  45 


The  price,  $4.00,  is  no  more  than 
for  an  ordinary  toy  of  but  passing- 
interest.  The  Kodak  Box  will  afford 


lasting  pleasure  to  the  recipient  of  any 
age,  and,  incidentally,  is  a  happy 
solution  of  the  ever  perplexing  holi¬ 
day  gift  problem. 

(0 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times." 
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EASY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

F.  Dundas  Todd,  editor  of  the 
‘ 4  Photo  Beacon  ”,  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  his  publication  under  the  above 
caption,  has  been  endeavoring,  among 
other  things,  to  disabuse  the  mind  of 
the  amateur  photographer  of  certain 
fallacies  regarding  exposure  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Having  long  ago  settled  to 
his  own  satisfaction  the  soundness  of 
the  theory  of  the  time  and  tempera¬ 
ture  method  of  development,  he  makes 
use  of  the  following  actual,  practical 
demonstration  as  a  clincher: 

4  4  A  year  ago  a  boy  of  fifteen  for 
whom  I  am  responsible  used  a  Brownie 
Kodak  No.  2  during  his  summer 
vacation.  He  made  in  all  about  one 
hundred  exposures  before  one  of 
them  was  developed.  Before  I  got 
hold  of  him  he  had  run  about  two 
dozen  through  the  bath  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  I  pinned  him 
down  to  the  time  and  temperature 
method  and  from  that  time  on  he  devel¬ 
oped  all  right. 

From  September  of  last  year  until 
July  of  this  he  never  touched  a  cam¬ 
era.  One  day  he  was  asked  to  pho¬ 
tograph  a  group  of  ladies  and  he 
proceeded  to  borrow  my  No.  4  Car¬ 
tridge  Kodak,  loading  it  with  a  roll  of 
six  exposures.  He  had  arranged  the 
group  on  the  large  front  porch  and 
when  I  came  home  I  was  informed  of 
what  had  occurred.  The  intention 
was  that  I  could  develop  the  roll  of 
film,  but  that  evening  I  was  unable  to 
get  at  the  work  and  so  left  it  to  a 
more  convenient  season.  On  return¬ 
ing  from  the  office  the  following 
evening  I  found  the  boy  had  devel¬ 
oped  the  roll  himself. 

So  far  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
unusual  in  what  was  done,  but  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  is  rather  interesting. 
To  avoid  much  measuring  and  weigh¬ 
ing,  the  boy  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  rodinal  developer  of  a  certain 
strength  for  a  particular  time  at  a  fixed 


temperature.  It  so  happened,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  short  of  this  devel¬ 
oper  and  on  rummaging  through  my 
dark-room  landed  upon  a  lot  of  East¬ 
man’s  developing  powders.  He 
immediately  dissolved  one  of  them 
according  to  instructions,  brought 
the  solution  to  a  temperature  of  65 
degrees  and  went  ahead.  About  two 
years  before  I  had  told  him  that  the 
particular  pyro  formula  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  took  six  minutes  to 
develop  and  he  thought  that  time 
ought  to  be  good  enough  and  he  acted 
on  the  strength  of  this  opinion.  The 
negatives  proved  to  be  very  good. 
Being  somewhat  curious,  I  asked  him 
what  stop  he  used  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  really  did  not  know  as  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  stop.  An 
examination  of  the  instrument  showed 
the  aperture  to  be  F.  16.  Then  I 
inquired  as  to  the  time.  He  smiled 
very  blandly  and  informed  me  that  he 
took  care  to  give  sufficient  variety  by 
starting  at  one  second  and  giving  2,  4, 
6,  8  and  10  to  the  other  five.  What 
surprised  me  was  the  remarkable  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  results.  The  negative 
ultimately  selected  to  print  from  was 
chosen  not  for  its  technical  excellence 
but  because  it  was  the  one  in  which 
the  members  of  the  group  appeared 
to  look  at  their  best. 

The  important  feature  of  this  exper¬ 
iment  I  want  to  impress  upon  my 
readers  is  the  fact  that  sufficient 
exposure  was  given  and  that  care  was 
given  to  the  strength  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  bath,  to  its  temperature  and  to 
the  time  the  films  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  it.  These  are  the  three 
important  factors  in  developing  and 
the  boy  had  had  them  hammered  into 
his  head  so  frequently  that  he  was 
very  careful  over  this  part  of  the  work 
even  if  he  had  been  a  trifle  careless 
about  the  factors  that  concerned 
exposure. 

A  great  many  people  ask  me  why 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


it  is  that  increased  exposure  within 
the  limits  of  the  latitude  of  the  plate 
does  not  flatten  out  the  gradations  in 
the  picture.  The  mechanics  are  now 
understood  since  it  has  been  possible 
to  make  exact  measurements  in  a  sci¬ 
entific  way,  and  the  result  of  prolonged 
over-exposure  would  appear  to  be  only 
an  even  deposit  of  fog  on  the  surface  of 
the  sensitive  film,  which  merely  buries 
the  first  impressed  image ,  and  whose 
effect  practically  is  simply  to  prolong 
the  time  of  printing.  If  an  over¬ 
exposed  and  fully  developed  negative 
be  reduced  the  reducing  bath  will  first 
of  all  attack  this  surface  deposit  and 
once  it  is  got  rid  of  we  find  practically 
that  we  have  got  a  negative  that  is 
equal  to  one  that  was  correctly 
exposed  and  properly  developed.” 

Back  up  the  sound  theory  of  the 
time  and  temperature  method  of  devel¬ 
opment  with  the  remarkable  uniform¬ 
ity  and  unequalled  latitude  of  the 
Eastman  N.  C.  film,  and  add  to  this 
all  the  convenience  of  the  Kodak  Tank 
Developer,  and  you  have  the  ideal 
method  of  producing  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  good  results.  The  experi¬ 
ence  is  in  the  Tank. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 

Any  owner  of  a  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak,  or  in  fact,  almost  any  model 
Kodak,  has  practically  a  complete  out¬ 
fit  for  making  bromide  enlargements  of 
any  size.  We  have  just  issued  a  new 
book  “Bromide  Enlarging  with  a 
Kodak”,  which  explains  fully  how 
the  Kodak  may,  by  the  simplest 
means,  be  converted  into  a  practical 
enlarging  apparatus. 

In  addition,  the  book  contains 
explicit  directions  for  every  process  of 
enlarging  down  to  mounting  the  fin¬ 
ished  print. 

The  book  is  yours  for  the  asking, 
at  your  dealer  s  or  by  mail. 


NO  CHANCE. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider 
how  pitifully  small  the  happy-go- 
lucky  man’s  chances  for  error  are 
with  a  pocket  Kodak?  From  start 
to  finish  every  time  he  wants  to  make 
a  mistake,  he  is  brought  up  with  a 
round  turn. 

Take  off  the  back  of  the  Kodak  to 
insert  the  film  spool,  can’t  put  the 
back  on  again  upside  down  or  wrong 
end  to — there  is  the  word  “Top” 
stamped  on  the  back,  staring  him  in 
the  face. 

Try  to  put  the  spool  in  upside 
down,  “  Top”  on  the  spool  end  again 
points  the  way. 

Let  him  start  to  wind  off  the  film 
with  the  firm  determination  to  run 
past  No.  i — hold  on,  go  slow,  a 
warning  hand  appears  at  the  little  red 
window  and  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
turns  slowly  until  No.  i  appears. 

Then  there  is  the  finder  right  where 
he  has  got  to  look  into  it — absolutely 
no  excuse  for  cutting  off  the  head  or 
feet  of  his  subject. 

Correct  focus  ?  Ah,  there  is  where 
he  has  his  opportunity — just  draw  out 
the  front  and  take  chances:  But,  no, 
here  is  a  nice  little  graduated  scale 
with  various  distances  marked  on  it — 
looks  too  business-like  to  pass  by  and 
unconsciously  he  estimates  the  distance 
and  adjusts  the  bellows  accordingly. 

Next  day  he  is  out  for  street  scenes 
and  general  views — at  last  here  is  a 
chance  to  mix  things  up,  but  way 
down  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
Kodak  front  is  a  little  device  with  a 
catch  for  stopping  the  front  in  correct 
focus  for  various  distances  —  yes, 
twenty-five  feet  is  about  right,  so  he 
sets  the  Automatic  Focusing  Lock 
and  the  “Fixed  focus  fixer”  as  an 
enthusiast  so  aptly  termed  it,  thwarts 
his  final  endeavor  to  go  wrong. 


The  film  with  the  speed  of  a 
Seed  27 — Eastman  N.  C. 
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OTHER  PAPERS 
ARE  TRIED 

VELOX 

is  Used 


A  Grade  for  Every  Use 

and 

A  Use  for  Every  Grade 
Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  " Photographic  Times. 
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Every  case  of  Seed 
plates  is  as  good  as 
every  other  case.  No 
waiting  for  special  emul¬ 
sions  from  the  factory — 
that’s  where  you  are 
money  ahead. 


bran° 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times.” 
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GHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

...EiTABLIJHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
i«H  worth  st  ayjg  Importers  new_yoilk 


WOR.M  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JEIUET 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
■  CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTi  ANP 

TECHNICAL  PURPOJEJ  ...  -  - 


r>  TJ  A/TfA  C\SL'\L FT  XT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 

X3  1A. IV JL  V^/  I  VJ  H/.LNI  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

■  32  parts  of  water  .  .  ... 


MONTHLY  PRICE  LIIT  1JYUE.D. 


REFINERY  OF  PHOTO  .SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  "Photographic  Times.” 
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SPEED  AND  UNIFORMITY 

the  two  essentials  of  a  perfect  plate 
mark  the  Hammer 

EXTRA  FAST 

and 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  FAST 

Brands 


They  are  made  of  the  best  material, 
by  the  most  modern  methods,  and 
under  the  most  careful  supervision. 
That’s  why  Extra  Fast  and  Special 
Extra  Fast  Plates  are  unequalled. 
They  are  growing  in  popularity  every 
day  among  users  who  desire  and  know 

“THE  BEST” 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “ Photographic  Times.” 
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Insist  on 
Correct  Color 

Values 

If  they  are  in  your  negative  you 
will  get  them  by  making 
your  prints  on 


SEND  FOR  A  CYKO  MANUAL 


The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  ‘‘Photographic  Times. 
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Perfect  Balance 

WITH 

ORTHONON 

Proper  equalization  of 
highlight  and  shadow. 
Correct  color  values. 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times  ” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


Night  Vanquished 

by  the  radiance  of 

AGFA  B1ITZLICHT 


The  Only  Perfect  Flashlight  Powdei 

Requires  a  minute  quantity  to  secure  results,  and 
smoke  trouble  is  eliminated 

A  most  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  is 

that  AGFA  BLITZLICHT  has  been  granted  permission 
by  the  U.  S.  Postal  Authorities 

TO  BE  MAILED 

The  only  Flashlight  Powder  to  receive  this  distinction. 

(Speaks  pretty  well  for  its  safety)  -  PRICE  35C. 

Be  sure  and  have  your  dealer  MAIL  you  a  bottle  at  once 

MR.  WM.  S.  RITCH,  the  well  known  expert  on  home  portraiture  flash¬ 
light  work,  says  :  “Other  flash  powders  excel  in  some  qualities,  but  are  lacking 
in  others  ;  but  with  Agfa^  Powder  all  troubles  disappear,  and  everything 
is  smooth  sailing.”  ^ 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS,  215  water  st.,  NEW  YORK 


PICTURES  MOUNTED  HAS 

the  be 

WITH  cano1 

HIGGINS’  gj 
PHOTO  p 

mounter!! 

VE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re- 
ults  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means — 
st  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
ily  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste— 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

■— r  (Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

■SpjPfr  At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
uyffiSj  and  Stationery, 

gjgj®  A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 
circulars  free,  from 

Chas.m.  Higgins&Co. 

WM  Manufacturers 

Sfl  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 

riffiSa  - 

IfgP  Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,  (  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,)  U.  S.  A. 

A  a  mm  ■■  Will  buy  an  8-inch 

iOACMEBURNISHER 

V 1  F11II  Nickel  Finish 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTION 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA;!  EXTRA"! !  EXTRA  tt  ! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  14  now^ready. 

Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  fo^you. 

N.Y.  Camera  Exchange,  l  i4.Fuiton!St. 

As  the  Photographic  Times  goes  out  of  print 
on  publication,  send  your  renewal  subscription 
promptly  if  you  want  to  have  a  complete  tile. 


Just  tell  thent  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times." 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


Look  for  the  Little  White  Ticket.  G.  GENNERT,  New  York,  Chicago 


Use  the  Papers 
Made  by 


The 


Rotogre^ph. 


Company 


FACTORY:  6  84  BROADWAY 

771-773  Fast  164th  Street,  New  York.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


THE  LARGEST  CONSUMERS 

AND 

LEADING  DEALERS 

BUY 

AGFA 

PRODUCTS 

“There  Must  Be  a  Reason” 
Convince  Yourself 

AFGA  Metol  AGFA  Amidol  AGFA  FAodirval 

AGFA  Glycirv  AGFA  Eikonogen  AGFA  Intensifier 

AGFA  Ortol  AGFA  Red\icer  AGFA  Pyro 

AGFA  Blitzlicht 

(  the  best  and  safest  powder  known  ) 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS,  213-215  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


Voigtlaender  Special  Lenses 

'aaa^FOR  KODAKS 

.  — ^ 


DYNARNo. 
3  SPECIAL 

6%  in.  focus  F.  6 

FOR  3A  F.  P.  K. 

$25.00 


COLLINEAR 
SERIES  I  I  I 
No.  3  SPECIAL 

6l/i  in.  focus  F.  6,8 

FOR  3A  F.  P.  K. 

$30.00 


No  new  shutter  required — Lenses  fit  the  No.  3A  Kodak  shutter 

Double  Speed  =  Finer  Definition 


The  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co. 

138  West  Twenty-Third  Street  ::  NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


I 


Three  Unparalleled  Cameras 
For  The  Commercial  Worker 

Empire  State 

A  camera  with  extra  long  bellows  draw  and 
with  complete  equipment  of  double  swing,  re¬ 
versible  back,  front  and  back  focus,  rising  and 
falling  front — an  instrument  suitable  for  any 
class  of  work.  Strongly  constructed  to  with¬ 
stand  bard  knocks. 


Price,  including  case  5x7 
and  one  bolder  $21.00 

Draw  22  in. 


61x81 
$22.00 
27  in. 


8  x  10 

$25.00 
30  in. 


11  X  14 
$36.00 
37  i 


in. 


14  X  17 
$60.00 
48  in. 


R.  O.  C.  View 

The  cheapest  view  camera  of  efficiency  ever  placed 
on  the  market — can  be  used  with  great  success  in  all 
work  excepting  that  requiring  extra  long  bellows — is 
built  with  the  same  care  and  attention  to  accurate  ad¬ 
justment,  as  any  of  our  other  cameras.  A  remarkable 
instrument  at  the  price. 


Price,  including  case 
and  bolder 
Draw 


5x7 
$15.00 
14  in. 


61x81 
$16.00 
151 


in. 


8  x  10 

$17.00 
17  in. 


Premo  View 


The  finest  camera  for  commercial  work  ever 
offered.  Made  of  best  selected  material  and  in¬ 
corporating  every  patented  device  suitable  for  this 
style  camera,  which  25  years  of  experience  has 
suggested.  Provided  with  specially  constructed  case  with  room  for  the  complete  field 
outfit  of  the  photographer. 


Price,  including  case 
and  bolder 
Draw 


61x81 

$52.00“ 

27  in. 

Catalogue  at  the  dealers  or  mailed  on  request 


8  x  10 

$58.00 
30  in. 


Rochester  Optical  Company 

South  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  "Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


WHY  COOKE  LENSES  EXCEL 


Tessas  Planar  Protar  (it a)  PkorAR(vuo) 


COLL/NFAR 


n 


Homocfntr/c 


if: 

COOKE  ANASTIGMATS  work  faster  than  others,  because  they  have  only 
three  glasses,  (uncemented).  If  you  doubt  this,  examine  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
first  through'^  Cooke,”  and  then  through  a  cemented  lens,  and  you  will  then 
see  why  the  Cooke”  is  faster.  It  is  COLORLESS.  The  simple  construction 
offers  no  drawbacks.  On  the  contrary,  it  permits  the  removal  of  those  trouble¬ 
some  errors  which  in  other  lenses  must  be  tolerated.  Most  lenses  vary  appre¬ 
ciably,  but  Cooke  anastigmats  are  of  UN  I  FORM  EXCELLENCE.  Their  sale  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Ask  for  a  catalogue. 


piyio^.jAyijo^.E-|loB5orJ..Ii? 


ST.  JAMES  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 


When  in  doubt  as  to  the  lens  to  buy,  write  to  the 


rGOERZ 


AMERICAN 

OPTICAL 

COMPANY 


N  ew  Y  ork 


'  They  Have  a  Lens  for  Every  Purpose 


t » 


The  CELOR,  for  Portraits  and  Groups. 

The  DAGOR,  a  general  lens. 

The  ALETHAR,  for  Process  Work  and  Color  Photography. 

The  SYNTOR,  for  Kodaks  and  small  cameras. 

The  PANTAR,  a  convertible  anastigmat. 

The  HYPERGON,  an  extreme  wide  angle  (135  degrees). 

But  as  an  ALL-AROUND  Lens  for  GENERAL  WORK  nothing  equals  the 
GOERZ  DAGOR  f6.8 — a  symmetrical  double  Anastigmat,  which  is  proclaimed  with¬ 
out  a  peer  by  all  expert  photographers,  professionals  or  amateurs. 

It  is  THE  Standard  Anastigmat  by  which  the  value  of  all  other  lenses  is  measured. 
We  court  inspection. 

We  want  you  to  realize  what  these  lenses  actually  are,  to  investigate  and  ascer¬ 
tain  their  numerous  advantages.  We  give  you  a  ten  days’  trial  free  of  charge.  Don’t 
be  bashful  about  it.  Just  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  or  write  for 
our  Lens  catalogue. 

Cir<^RZ~AM^^ 

52  East  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  and  Heyworth  Building,  Chicago. 

BERLIN  PARIS  LONDON  ST.  PETERSBURG 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  " Photographic  Times." 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


A  MONEY  MAKING  OCCUPATION  .  . 

TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  THAN  YOU  ARE 
TO  PHOTOGRAPH  ONLY  FOR  PLEASURE 


Want 


vnn  nn U  DO  EITHER  WITH  CERTAIN  SUCCESS! 
IUU  UHH  MAKE  PICTURES  THAT  WILL  LIVE! 


Start  Right,  Cut  Out  Wasteful  Experiment 


IF 


For  business  or  pleasure,  don’t  GU£SS,  KNOW! 
For  a  position,  we'll  make  you  worth  a  Good  Salary. 


Lighting,  Developing  and  other  small  courses  available. 
Personally  taught,  or  by  perfected  correspondence  system. 


DIPLOMAS  IF  PROFICIENT 
Write  for  Frdfe  Illustrated  Prospectus 

Milton  Waide  Metropolitan  School 

of  Photography  (incorporated) 

32  Union  Square,  New  York 


AC  AUDI  F  FRFF  t0  any  photographer  or  artist  who 
wHmrbb  I  II  Lb  will  write  us  a  postal  for  it. 

Day’s  White 
Photo  Paste 


prevents  soiling  or  spoiling  of  expen¬ 
sive  prints.  It  is  pure  white,  clean  and 
never  sours  or  molds.  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  photo  pasting  and 
meets  them  better  than  any  other 
adhesive.  Many  leading  photographers  and  artists  use  no 
other  for  any  of  their  work.  Try  a  sample. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  84  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


The  Photo-Engravers’ 
Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work  rapidly 
and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to  handle,  and 
does  not  get  out  of  order.  We  have  large  and 
small  machines  for  large  and  small  plants. 


$15  TO  $35  PER  WEEK. 

Negative  Retouching  pays  from  $15  to  $35  per  week, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  few  business  openings  of  to-day 
that  is  not  over-crowded.  As  an  odd  hour  employment, 
it  has  no  equal.  We  teach  by  mail  as  successfully  by 
our  easily  understood  methods  as  by  personal  atten¬ 
dance  at  our  school.  Permanent  positions  or  piece 
work  guaranteed  as  soon  as  competent.  The  work  is 
simple,  fascinating  and  remunerative.  Send  for  Book¬ 
let  D,  which  gives  full  information.  ■ 

Boston  Retouching  School,  48  Winter  St.,  Boston. 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopaedia 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature. 

Splendid  collection  of  studies  of  nude  womanhood — 
original  photographs  obtained  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  “Le  Photogr'amme,” 

17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times." 


Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
Portrait  Unar 


One  Lens 
for 

Portraits 

Full 

Figures 

and 


15he  Modern 


Reduced  from  8  x  io 

Photographed  by  Davis  &  Eickmeyer,  N.  Y. 


Portrait  Unar  is  a  modern  Lens  for  the  modern  Studio.  It  has 
the  down-to-date  portrait  quality — the  ability  to  get  the  portrait 
effects  that  the  modern  studio  demands — and  in  addition  is  the 
most  wonderful  group  lens  ever  used  in  a  studio. 

There  are  more  Bausch  Lomb  Lenses  in  use  than  of  all  others  combined. 


Bausch  6>  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Now  York 


Boston 


Washington 


Chicago 


San  Frarvolsco 


ESPECIALLY 

for  Sepia'Tones 


'  ■■■■  .  - .  " 

EMULSION  CONTAINS  ALL 
NECESSARY  TONING  CHEMICALS 

I  ™ .  = 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

AmericanAristotypeCp 

Jamestown  N  Y  U  S  A- 


PRICE  [LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


